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5: RE, you believe in saving. 

But it’s mighty hard to make yourself take cash 
out of your pocket, and time out of your day, to do 
it regularly. 

The sure way, the easy way to do your saving is 
to get started on an automatic savings plan with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Like this... 

1, If you’re on a payroll, sign up in the Payroll 
Savings Plan, then forget it. From then on the 
money saves itself—so much per week, or so 
much per month. 
2. If you're not ona payroll, sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. Equally easy. 
You decide how much you want to put into 
bonds every month, your bank does the rest. 
In just ten years after you start buying bonds, your 
money starts coming back to you—well-fattened! 
very $3 you invest today brings you back $4 to 
make possible all the wonderful things you dream of 
doing. 
And remember— any time you need your money for 
emergencies, you can get it back In minutes, without 


losing interest. 


Automatic saving is sure saving— U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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VW. HAVE CHOSEN the picture of a typical Wisconsin rural 
schoolroom for our cover this month to typify the basis of the 
sturdy stock that characterizes the people of Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. They are largely rural—solid in their thinking, 


strong in their loyalty 
and high in idealism. 
As the second in the 
series, “The Parade of 
the Districts,” Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan is 
interpreted this month 
in an article on page 
13. The title is, “Men 
with a Single Purpose,” 
written by Oren Arnold, 
well known magazine 
article writer and mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club 


of Phoenix, Arizona. 


Oren is noted for his ability to recognize and re-create the 


o# ’ 











Korth photo 


flavor of a region, as his books and his articles in Holiday prove. 
The wide variety of subjects he has covered in Reader’s 

Digest, Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post and other popular 
magazines reveals an analytical and interpretative ability that is a 


priceless asset also in recording the objectives and attainments 


of the men of Kiwanis. 
next article for us. It 
will deal with the Penn- 
sylvania District and 
appear in the May issue. 
We show him here con- 
ferring with Interna- 
tional President J. Bel- 
mont Mosser in the 
library of the General 
Office. Belmont not only 
gave Oren the lore of 
the Keystone State, but 
made suggestions for the 
entire series, including 
mapping an itinerary. 





Hugh S. Tigner 


Oren is already at work on his 








Communism in the United States wouldn’t 
be so much of a problem if it 

appealed only to those who had an 

axe to grind in international affairs. 

The unfortunate fact is that many grass 
roots Americans are being taken in 

by it. And if we are going to combat 
Communism we will have to know what 
makes Americans susceptible to it. The 
Reverend Hugh S. Tigner made a study 
of why Americans embrace Communism, 
so we asked him to write his findings 

for you. Reverend Tigner is minister of 
the Vernon Heights Congregational 
Church of Mount Vernon, New York and 


has been in the pastoral ministry for seventeen years. He has 
written for a variety of publications and is the author of three 
books, the most recent being The Christian Pattern, published 


1949 @ 


It's Not 
Fault! 





pe CHILD is occasionally sick—par- 
j ents accept this fact as inevitable 
and certainly place no blame on the 


child. 


But you can blame the adult world 
around a boy or girl if a childhood 
illness—frequent colds, measles, 
mumps, whooping cough, ete.— turns 
out to be the cause of something 
very much more serious. 


Poor hearing sometimes starts that 
way. A childhood disease, accepted 
as a matter of course by parents and 
teachers, especially when a child has 
apparently recovered, is frequently 
the basic cause of hearing trouble. 


For that reason, an examination of 
every child’s hearing at frequent 
intervals is imperative. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that every parent 
will observe this precaution. There- 
fore, we recommend that the schools 
assume the task on a community 
i We dre grateful that Kiwanis 
International is taking the lead in 
sponsoring this far-reaching program. 


basis. 


It’s never too early to examine a 
child’s hearing! 

Sonotone’s more than 300 offices and 
over 700 trained Consultants in all 
parts of the country are at the service 
of local Kiwanis Clubs in launching 
this much-needed preventive work. 


SONOTONE 
CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 








Schachtel, President of 
written an _ inspiring 
Children’s 


Irving I. 
Sonotgene, has 
book#? “Conserving Our 


Hearing,” on’ this important preblem. 
available at your local 
or write to Sonotone 


~. 


Copies are 
Sonotone office 


at Elmsford, N. Y 














cminisclig 


The demand for Roe Fulkerson’s Con- 


vention Speeches can be met for a few 
weeks more, but supplies of his Personal 
Pages and The History of Kiwanis al- 
ready are almost depleted. If you want 


; 


to continue to reminisce with Roe, we 
suggest you order one or all of these 
books now while copies are still avail- 
able. The Convention Speeches contain 
all those Roe made from Toronto up 
until a few years ago—twenty-two in all 
of the famous talks that showed Roe 
Fulkerson at his best. My Personal Pages 
and The History of Kiwanis will also 
help you to bring back memories of those 
events you associated so warmly with 
Roe's undying personality. The Conven- 
tion Speeches and The History of Ki- 
wanis are $1.25 per copy, postpaid. My 


Personal Pages is $1.00. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 
perenereca CLIP THE COUPON~———~ 


Kiwanis International 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


I enclose $ for which please 


send me postpaid copies of 


each of the ] The ces nae - 
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by Macmillan a couple of years ago. He says, “I was born at Lovelady, Texas 
certify connection southern ancestry, but have been a damn yankee for more 
than half my life.” His article, “Why Is Anyone a Communist?” is on page 36. 


Or att THE OsJects, objectives, action programs and activities of Kiwanis, 
nothing is so fundamental as the prime objective, to place the spiritual 
above the material. And not for a long time have we had a story that brings 
out that principle better than T. E. Murphy’s article, “A Factory With a 
Heart.” It deals with a shoe manufactur- 
er who appointed a minister to the posi- 
tion of Vice President in Charge of Chris- 
tian Relations with instructions to use the 
firm’s money and facilities to do good 
wherever he saw fit—and to take orders 
from no one but God! Mr. Murphy, the 
author, read about the appointment in the 
newspapers two years ago and filed the 
clipping to await the accumulation of 
events. A year ago he went to work on 
the story, and only today has the article 
materialized after a great deal of research 
and verification. “You may be assured,” 
he tells us, “that both Mr. Smith, the em- 
ployer, and Reverend Dutton, the minis- T. E. Murphy 

ter, are all wool—sincere, able, level- 

headed men.” Mr. Murphy is an editorial writer for the Hartford Courant, 
oldest newspaper in continuous publication in the United States. He has 
written for The Saturday Evening Post, Coronet and Reader’s Digest, among 


many other first class magazines. His article appears on Page 22. 





Kiwantans who are interested in vocational 
guidance know that many young people who 
have ambitions along professional lines show an 
over-tendency toward becoming doctors. We 
need all the good doctors we can get, but it isn’t 
a healthful condition if young men and women 
who are not well suited to the practice of medi- 
cine undertake it. Dr. Andrew C. Ivy explains 
the factors involved in the pursuit of medicine 
in an article called, “Science, Skill and Sympa- 
thy.” Dr. Ivy is vice president of the University 
of Illinois in charge of the Chicago Professional 
Colleges and is a distinguished Professor of 
Physiology and head of the Department of 
Clinical Science. He has’ been teaching physi- 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy ology and medicine ever since he became an 
instructor at the University of Chicago back in 
1917. When World War II started, he was made Scientific Director of the 
Naval Research Institute, held various other top-level positions in the mili- 
tary service and soon after V-J Day became consultant to the Secretary of 
War. He is one of the nation’s best known authorities on the combined sub- 
jects of education and medicine and describes the three S’s of medical 
training in “Science, Skill and Sympathy” on page 10. 





Tus 1s THE Issue of the magazine that we are dedicating to Roe’s memory. 
Every issue since he became editor in 1918 has been a tribute to his journal- 
istic genius, but this month we hail him as the only man who every Kiwanian 
will agree deserves to be called Kiwanis Personified. In our leading article, 
“Roe Joins the Immortals,” page 7, Ben Dean shows how good old Roe ex- 
emplified every facet of Kiwanis. Fred McAlister very adroitly describes 
Roe’s fine philosophy by quotations taken from Roe’s own writings. His 
article, “As Roe Would Say,” is on page 20. International President Mosser 
and Secretary Peterson pay their official tribute to Roe in statements that 
are included with the leading article. The Personal Page this month (page 
19) is a reprint of one Roe wrote more than two years ago when he began 
to wonder how his friends would appraise him after he died. This, 
then, is the extent of the magazine’s tribute to Roe’s more than thirty years 
of continuous service. Ben Dean’s and Fred McAlister’s articles are excel- 
lent and highly in keeping with Roe’s personality and character. But the 
best tribute to Roe that the magazine can carry are the features Roe has 
written himself. The magazine cannot honor Roe—it is Roe who has hon- 
ored the magazine. —F.B.S. 


e@ THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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A Few Letters About Roe 


. .. Although Roe probably never knew 
of this club, we knew Roe intimately 
through his personal pages, his edi- 
torials, his other articles and by means 
of his convention speeches. Being one 
of the oldest clubs in Kiwanis, many of 
our members were brought up on Roe’s 
fine philosophy. All of us regarded him 
as our friend. 

Amos G. Willis, President 

Kiwanis Club of Evanston, Illinois 


. .. The mark that he has left in the 
annals of Kiwanis will always be a 
bright and shining light for others to 
look up to. 

D. L. Lawrie, President 

Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario 


. . . For nine years, Roe and I occupied 
adjoining seats at the Council Meeting, 
and because of him, I looked forward to 
those -‘meetings which were brightened 
by his friendly and genial presence. He 
had a marvelous faculty for administer- 
ing correctives in a palatable form, 
could manifest indignation when justi- 
fied without irascibility, and make us 
laugh at our own foibles. His genial 
spirit warmed and heartened all who so 
proudly called him “Friend.” We shall 
not look upon his like again. 

James P. Gallagher 

Newton, Massachusetts 


. . . This club has voted to send a dona- 
tion to the Crippled Children’s School in 
this city as a memorial to Roe. 
C. L. Robertson, Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Jamestown, 
North Dakota 


... His personal page in The Kiwanis 
Magazine expressed more completely 
the true meaning and purpose of Ki- 
wanis than any other source and pro- 
vided a never-ending inspiration to 
Kiwanians everywhere. 

George H. Sexton, President 

Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, Arkansas 


.. . We will not realize the full import 
of this until we miss his writings from 
month to month in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. The benefits of his fine character 
and straight thinking will live on with 
the fine thoughts he has planted in our 
minds on so many occasions. 


Kiwanis Club of Ponca City, Oklahoma 


...In commenting before our club 
upon Roe’s passing, Monty Montayne, 
a member of the club, expressed the 
sentiment of the entire club when he 
said, “But the time had to come, and 
Roe well knew it, that he must prepare 
for that greatest of all appearances. I 
am sure that with the same appreciation 
with which he was introduced to, and 





received by great audiences of his fel- 
low men here on earth, that the heavens 
will ring with applause as the Great 
Presiding Father above takes our late 
leader by the hand and announces to 
all that great angelic band: ‘We have 
with us tonight Roe Fulkerson’.” 

O. K. Phillips, Secretary 

Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale, 

Florida 


. . . We take solace and comfort in the 
knowledge that the objectives of our 
organization will be continued as ex- 
pressed by him in his many editorials 
and as evident in his accomplishments 
during his lifetime. 

Kiwanis Club of Sacco-Biddeford, Maine 


.. . His life as a man, a Kiwanian and 
his outlook on the philosophy of life is 
something which will live forever, or 
as long as there is a Kiwanian left in 
the world. 

Albert Hinton, 

Lieutenant Governor, 

Division 6 

Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


. . . Kiwanis could not have sustained 
a greater loss. 
Fred Syverson, Secretary 
Pacific-Northwest District 


. . . Those of us who have watched Roe 
from afar rather expected him to con- 
tinue on forever. Of course, that could 
not be and he did live a long and won- 
derfully full life. I do not believe his 
place in Kiwanis will ever be filled. 
Emmet L. Murphy 
Immediate Past Governor 
Nebraska-Iowa District 


. . . Journalism has lost an outstanding 
exemplar in the passing of Roe Fulker- 
son. His refreshing outlook, his genial 
philosophy and his ability to see things 
clearly and describe them simply have 
been of inestimable benefit to men of 
good will who seek understanding. We 
join in tribute to him. 

Leland D. Case, Editor 

Paul Teetor, Business Manager, 

The Rotarian Magazine 


In his long span of life he has 
erected a monument of inspiration and 
service to every Kiwanian, that will live 
forever. 

Dr. Clifford S. Palmer, Governor 

Ohio District 


... “My Personal Page” has been a 
great favorite with Waycross Kiwanians 
for many years, and Roe’s outstanding 
contribution to the Kiwanis movement 
is going to be missed by all of us. 
Kiwanis Club of Waycross, Georgia 
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... As his passing was announced at 
a Kiwanis gathering last evening, a 
wave of great love and sympathy was 
felt to pass over the group. 
H. Park Arnold, Governor 
California-Nevada District 


... Personally I shall miss him, for 
nearly thirty years ago I was reading 
Roe Fulkerson, and I always thought 
that what he wrote was very much 
worthwhile. I know that Kiwanis has 
suffered a tremendous loss, and the 
reading public has likewise suffered a 
tremendous loss. We shall all miss the 
optimistic, scintillating paragraphs that 
flowed so easily from Roe’s hand. 
Philip Lovejoy, Secretary 
Rotary International 


... Roe Fulkerson was one of the 

founders of our local club and largely 

through his friendliness, his guidance 

and his advice our organization was 

born and fostered to its well-being. 
The Kiwanis Club of Alexandria, 
Virginia 


. I am sure the Lord will find good 
use for his special talents in heaven. 
Edward J. Meaney, President 
The Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, 

Massachusetts 


. a revered Kiwanian and truly great 
American. 
J. H. McClement, Secretary 
The Kiwanis Club of Dunbarton, Pick- 
ering Township, Ontario 


“Cops or Corpses?” 
... May I congratulate you on your 
inclusion of “Cops or Corpses?” in the 
January issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
I think world government is the su- 
preme need of our world and hope that 
Kiwanis may use its influence in this 
direction. 
Rev. Theodore C. Mayer, Kiwanian 
Wooster, Ohio 


.. . Channing L. Bete is to be congrat- 
ulated on this fine piece of work toward 
world government, and The Kiwanis 
Magazine is also to be congratulated on 
giving it publicity. 
Rev. F. H. Stephenson, Kiwanian 
Fairbury, Nebraska 


... Congratulations on a_ walloping 
good magazine, but particularly on your 
publishing Channing Bete’s “Cops or 
Corpses?” 
Norman W. Lyon, Kiwanian 
Washington, Pennsylvania 


... Allow me as a’ member of the 
Wheeling Kiwanis club, not speaking 
for the club but for myself individually, 
to commend you in the highest terms 
for the article, “Cops or Corpses?” I 
hope the widest distribution possible 
can be made of Bete’s booklet. Kiwanis 
can do no better building than to do all 
in its power to assist in building a world 
government. 

W. F. Keefer, Kiwanian 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


. . . Scores of letters have already come 


(See LETTERS page 50) 
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George 1. Hall, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Benevolent Protective Order of the Elks 


De Vere Watson, Grand Worthy Pres. 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 


BONN 


& Belmont Mosser, President 
Kiwanis International 








All America backs 
its All-American Team 


U. S. ARMY and 
U. S. AIR FORCE 


For the splendid work they are doing at home and 
abroad, the U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force command 
the admiration and appreciation of every American. 
As presidents of organizations devoted to affairs of 
civic interest, we urge you, our members, to co- 
operate enthusiastically with the Army and Air 
Force Recruiting Stations in your community. 


Paul D. Bagwell, National President 
U. S. Junior Chamber of C: ce 








Encourage young men between the ages of 17 and 
35 to investigate what both Services offer in excellent 
training for successful careers. Under the guidance 
of expert instructors and in the finest schools in the 
country, young men may become skilled in radar, 
radio, communications, or any of a number of 
advanced, technical subjects. Their spendable in- 
come as privates is greater than that of 68% 
of the wage earners in the country. Their opportuni- 
ties for advancement— unlimited. 


John E. Swift, Supreme Knight 
Knights of Columbus 





But, more important than the individual benefits 
they receive, young men who enlist either in the 
Army or Air Force become members of an All- 
American team determined to gain the goal so vital 


to all of us... PEACE. 


Eugene S. Briggs, President 
International Association of Lions Clubs 


We know you will support that team wholeheartedly. 

















PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESe 


The new peacetime Army and Air Porce offer young men... 


* WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 
* BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
%* UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


US.ARMY and US.AIR FORG; 











RECRUITING SERVICE 








A FLORAL SYMBOL 
D gcainasgapagredrpetebaaa 


flower and its unique service role appears on page twenty-seven. 
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ROE JOINS THE IMMORTALS 


Not just a great Kiwanian, but a strong moving force who would have 


found his outlet without Kiwanis, is eulogized by one who knew him well. 


HAT DISTANT laughter you hear is 

Saint Peter and the angels. Roe 
has had them in stitches ever since 
he arrived. 

Can't you see Roe as his thin, tired 
old body climbed the last few steps 
to Heaven ... and there on the land- 
ing, the Welcoming Committee with 
their outstretched hands? 

There would be Will Rogers with 
his gun and his rope, and Irvin Cobb 
with his fat cigar, and Robert Bench- 
ley with that twinkle in his eye, and 
Mr. Dooley and Bill Nye and Josh 
Billings and Artemus Ward and all 
the others. 

You can see Roe now, in the cen- 
ter of that charmed circle, as they 
ply him for his latest stories. 

Yes, this would be Roe’s group— 
the humorists. He wouldn’t be at 
ease with the Oscar Wildes and the 
Jonathan Swifts and those other 
satirists whose savage wit stung and 
cut and wounded deeply. 

Roe never knowingly wrote any- 
thing to hurt anyone. His humor 
was gentle and cleansing. Mostly he 
poked fun at himself, occasionally 
prodding tenderly the human weak- 
nesses which beset all of us. But he 
made us look so ridiculous that we 
all joined in laughing at ourselves. 

Only rarely did Roe get so 
wrought up over some evil or injus- 
tice, as during the war, that he would 
thresh out wildly in all directions, 
and his white-hot typewriter would 
take in too much territory, and some 
fine, sensitive people would be hurt. 
When Roe would learn of this he 
would be puzzled, then bewildered, 
then depressed and finally filled with 
remorse to think that he had wound- 
ed anyone. 

For more than a quarter century 
Roe Fulkerson sang himself into the 
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hearts and lives of Kiwanians. His 
words were like music. He played 
upon all the emotions of the human 
heart. His stories were so homespun, 
his humor so natural, his technique 
so casual, that he made it all look 
easy, and we were apt to forget that 
we had been listening to an artist 
in words and ideas. 

Take for example the perennial 
evil of parents neglecting their chil- 
dren, the father too busy making 
money to pal with his boy, the 
mother absorbed with her bridge 
clubs. You’ve heard speakers and 
read articles on that without end. 
Most of them were so cold and criti- 
cal and harsh and condemnatory that 
even when you recognized the truth 
in what they said, you were re- 
sentful. 

But do you remember one of Roe’s 
classics, the speech he gave at the 
San Antonio convention in 1935, 
“Home Work?” His stories were so 
apt, his chiding so gentle, his steady 
emotional build-up so subtle and 
devastating that you wanted to rush 
out of the auditorium and fly home 
and enfold in your arms that boy 
or girl you had so often neglected, 
and try to compensate with an ex- 
cess of love and solicitude for those 
wasted years. And I’ve no doubt 
that hundreds of parents hurried to 
dispatch telegrams of love to chil- 
dren who must have wondered what 
brought this unexpected show of 
affection. 

You can read again, if you’ve for- 
gotten it, “Home Work,” in Roe’s 
book of convention speeches. And 
I'll defy you to read it, even in cold 


print at this remote date, without a 
moist eye and a lump in your throat. 

Only an artist who had an instinec- 
tive feeling for the right word and 
phrase, only one who had a great 
love and pity and understanding for 
folks, could talk to Kiwanians month 
after month about their frailties and 
make them love it. For years on 
end, Roe’s personal pages and edi- 
torials have been the first-read and 
the best-read features in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, and his convention 
speeches, where year after year he 
was pitted against national head- 
liners, were still to thousands of 
Kiwanians the most important plat- 
form attraction. 

Roe was not primarily an enter- 
tainer. Of course, everything he 
wrote and every speech he made 
was rich entertainment. But Roe 
never wrote a piece nor made a 
speech just to amuse and divert peo- 
ple. At least not to Kiwanians. Roe 
was essentially a preacher. How he 
would laugh to hear us say that. 
“What—an old devil like me, a 
preacher?” he would roar. 

But recall his speeches, his Per- 
sonal Pages, his editorials, and you 
will see. He was an advocate, a 
pleader, an exhorter. And truly, he 
was a philosopher. He had a rich, 
wholesome understanding of life’s 
values. Month after month in the 
magazine, year after year in his con- 
vention and Council speeches, he 
would seek to make hurried, wor- 
ried men slow up and realize what 
they were missing in the real satis- 
factions of life. 

This and only this can explain 
Roe’s hold on his readers. Only be- 
cause he so earnestly wanted to help 
Kiwanians live more abundantly, 
could he retain his hold on them 











































Above, Roe extends a friendly 
greeting to Past International President 
Fred McAlister, center, and Past 
International Trustee Jim Gallagher. 
Right, Roe proudly displays 
“Talisan,” a cocker spaniel 
of which he was very fond. 


Roe was International vice- 

president in 1920, when the picture 
at the right was taken. Below is the 
last picture of Roe, made at the 
Chicago Council meeting in 1948. 
With him is International 

President J. Belmont Mosser. 
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For many years, Roe’s acquaintances 
in the United States and Canada sent 
birthday greetings to his Florida home. 


year after year. Never did they 
weary of reading him. Always he 
was fresh and appealing. 

Look at most speeches and writ- 
ings. They are definitely dated. They 
deal with subjects of current inter- 
est. They seem vital at the time. 
But turn back to them a few months 
or years later and see how dead they 
have become. 

Not so with Roe’s material. He 
never took in too much latitude. He 
never tried to solve the atomic age, 
or settle international problems, or 
slash away at labor-management, or 
have a go at bureaucracy. If he took 
an occasional sortie at some issue, he 
was never abstract. He always sim- 
plified it down to a personal matter 
for you and me. Roe confined him- 
self to average everyday folks and 
their personal, intimate problems. 
That is why the speech he made on 
“Joe Bush” at the St. Paul conven- 
tion in 1925 and “The Pursuit of 
Happiness” he wrote for his Personal 
Page in the magazine in May, 1931, 
are just as timely today. Joe Bush, 
by the way, in case you don’t re- 
member, is the Kiwanian who want- 
ed to be on committees but who 
wouldn’t do any work, and who got 
sore when he wasn’t appointed any 
more; who was a wise-cracker, a 
critic, a free-rider, and who turned 
out to be the fellow Roe sometimes 
saw in his own mirror when he was 
shaving, and—he hinted—we might } 
possibly see him in our mirrors, too. 

Roe’s speech on “Keynoting” at 
the Milwaukee convention in 1929 
will always be rated by many older 
Kiwanians as one of his greatest. 
You remember how he pulled out 
his bunch of keys and had every 
man in the audience do the same, 
and then rattle them. How he took 
each of his keys and told how much 4 
time and effort it had cost to ac- 
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Roe’s intense interest in youngsters is 
evidenced by this picture, taken as he 
spoke to a recent Key Club convention, 


cumulate the things it locked up, 
until he made himself out a wastrel 
and idiot, and you couldn’t escape 
the inference that you, too, were 
one. “. .. my bunch of keys, my 
badge of bondage to the things I once 
thought I owned, but which really 
own me....” 

As timely today? Exactly. It 
should be compulsory reading for 
every Kiwanian about every thirty 
days. 

How Roe liked to play himself 
down. He was sincere about it, but 
he also knew there was no surer way 
to reach the hearts of his audience. 
“ ..1am but a suit of clothes stuffed 
full of foolishness . . . I am the 
biggest dumbbell in the gymnasium.” 

“The Quest Eternal,” his conven- 
tion speech in Detroit in 1932 at the 
depth of the depression, gives a good 
insight into his philosophy. “A man 
brings home a five dollar box of 
chocolates to his wife who craves 
only five cents worth of apple sauce 
... the greatest mistake we make is 
in believing happiness can be bought 
with money ... we spend a harried 
lifetime trying to own things, only 
to find that the things own us ... as 
soon as a man thinks more of his 
slice than he does his wife, he is car- 
rying golf to excess . those who 
seek happiness miss it... to attain 
happiness we must focus on some- 
thing outside ourselves . . . happi- 
ness is the submerging of man’s ego 
in unselfish service to others ... to 
have happiness we need only give 
it to others... .” 

When the telegram came that Roe 
had gone I sat stunned, while a sense 
of deep personal loss engulfed’ me. I 
thought of the loss to Kiwanis. I 
thought of the thousands of Kiwanis 
men and women who would miss his 
warmth and laughter. 

I took up the volume of his con- 

(See FULKERSON page 49) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE 


I. PAYING TRIBUTE to the memory of Roe Fulkerson, I can say with absolute 
confidence that he would be one of the last men to expect, much less desire, 
a eulogy that was effusively sentimental. 

I say this because it was my privilege to know how Roe Fulkerson thought, 
how he lived, how he worked, and how he looked upon those great intangibles 
that are best identified as life and death. I knew him as a friend. 

Most men will agree that their true friends can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. This was not the case with Roe Fulkerson. He had a strong 
ability to develop friendships and he possessed that rare knowledge which 
enables some men to project those friendships into a spiritual realm more 
cherished and more soul-satisfying than anything else earth can offer. 

Roe Fulkerson was a truly great man. I do not say this because he was 
an outstanding Kiwanian, or one of the early builders of our organization. He 
would have been great had he been actively affiliated with a newspaper, a 
business, an industry, or any other community service group. In achieving 
greatness, a man must have certain characteristics—a radiant personality, a 
fine mind, the faculty to maintain friendships, a capacity for leadership, and 
ability to make decisions. Roe had all of these qualities and one more— 
character, his most distinguishing attribute. 

He loved life and lived every hour of his life to the full. In so doing, he 
shared his philosophy with his family and they followed closely in his foot- 
steps. His wife, Anne, and daughter, Betty Jo, were his dearest possessions 
and their family relationship was bound by a love that was beautiful to behold. 
The accomplishment of which Roe Fulkerson was most proud was the one 
which will stand as his most enduring tribute—the motto of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, “We Build.” It was Roe who suggested that motto in 1920, and the 
expansion of Kiwanis to its present membership of more than 190,000 members 
in 2,900 clubs throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii is 
proof of his vision. 

His little family will miss him more than anyone else, but his legion of 
friends are keenly aware of the void that has been created by his departure. 
Kiwanis International has lost one of its great leaders—a man who honestly 
endeavored to make his community a better place in which to live and who 
sought, in his very humble way, to bring happiness to all mankind. 

J. BeLMontT Mosser, 
International President 


The outstanding events in the long and useful life that Roe Fulkerson dedi- 
cated to his fellow man are given in this historical chronology which has been 
prepared for the benefit of writers and others who will be telling the story of 
his life and referring to incidents in it for many years to come. 


Born in Maryville, Tennessee, July 11, 1870. 
Became charter member, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., August 11, 1917. 
Was first president of the club and served in that capacity through 1918. 
Became an International Trustee in 1917-1918 and served continuously through 
1919-1920. 
Became Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine, 1918 at the Providence convention. 
Coroneted Thirty-Third Degree Mason in 1919. 
Coined and moved the adoption of the Kiwanis International slogan, “We 
Build,” January, 1920, while an International Trustee. 
International Vice-President, 1920-1921. 
Retired from active management of The Kiwanis Magazine to become its 
editorial writer and featured contributor in 1921. 
Member, International Executive Committee, 1921-1922. 
Moved his residence from Washington, D.C., to Hollywood, Florida, in 1932. 
Made an honorary member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, Florida, January 1 
1933. 
Appointed to honorary membership, Kiwanis Club of Washington, D.C., Sep- 
tember 15, 1936. 
Membership in Hollywood, Florida, club changed from honorary to active, 
September 28, 1936. 
Member, Florida State Legislature, 1938-1939. 
Director, Chamber of Commerce of Hollywood, Florida, 1944, 1945, 1947, 
serving three separate terms. 
Member, Hollywood, Florida City Commission, 1945-1946. 
Died at his home, 1525 Tyler Street, Hollywood, Florida, January 11, 1949, 
survived by Mrs. Anne Fulkerson and daughter, Betty Jo. 

O. E. Peterson, 


International Secretary 











a YEAR 5500 young men and 
women will be graduated from 
the medical schools of America 
alone, finishing, in most instances, 
eight years of the most arduous 
discipline and training. These will 
swell the total of young physicians 
emerging from similar training all 
over the world. 

At the same time in high schools 
and preparatory schools everywhere, 
thousands of youngsters are dream- 
ing of becoming doctors. Many of 
these young people come to local 
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By A. C. IVY, Ph.D., M.D. 


Vice President, University of Illinois; Head, Department of Clinical Science 


vocational counseling groups, such 
as those sponsored by Kiwanis clubs, 
seeking guidance and advice. When 
such a young person comes to you 
with his problem, yours is a heavy 
responsibility. 

This responsibility is two-fold. 
First, you must try to make a rea- 
sonable assessment of his resources— 
the health, intelligence, and temper- 
ament needed to become a doctor. 
If you find that he has only the 
dream, but not the resources, you 
will need to exercise wisdom and 


tact in guiding him away from a 
course which might very well lead 
to disappointment, disillusion, and 
heartbreak. 

Relatively speaking, medicine has 
become a profession to which many 
are called but few are chosen. There 
was a time when a person of just 
average intelligence, with sincere 
sympathy, liking for people, and a 
desire to care for the sick, could 
succeed very well as a doctor. That 
time has gone. 

Nowadays it takes a high-grade 
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As a community leader, you 


have the opportunity to help 


young Americans learn whether 


they have what it takes to become good doctors, 


intelligence not only to be a doctor 
but even to get into a medical college. 
A check of those accepted this year 
for the medical school of a large 
midwestern American university 
shows that only three had an under- 
graduate average below eighty-nine, 
none below eighty-seven. 

In the first year in anatomy alone 
the medical student must learn in 
the space of a few months five thou- 
sand new terms and accurately locate 
the parts they identify. There is 
only one profession outranking 
medicine in requirements for high- 
grade mentality, and that is theoret- 
ical physics. 

Medicine requires a combination 
of qualities which can be summarized 
by what we might call the three 
S’s—Science (that is, knowledge), 
Skill, and Sympathy. The doctor of 
today must be able to acquire a vast 
fund of learning; he must have the 
inherent ability and acquired dex- 
terity to apply it; and finally, he 
must have a sincere wish to care for 
the ill and injured. As we might 
expect, the last assumes a_ highly 
developed sense of responsibility. 

The easiest thing to measure, of 
course, is the prospective student’s 
mental equipment. Even today, med- 
ical schools must depend almost 
entirely upon undergraduate grades 
as a measure of an applicant’s ability 
to succeed. One of the most effective 
measuring sticks of the young per- 
son’s ability in this respect is his 
knack for getting on in chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. These 
subjects involve that ability for ab- 
stract reasoning which constitutes 
one of the doctor’s most important 
intellectual tools. 

For example, the doctor is fre- 
quently faced with a complex of a 
half dozen or more clinical signs or 
symptoms which he must correlate 
into an accurate diagnosis. The doc- 
tor skilled in this respect almost cer- 
tainly got good grades in his high 
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school and college mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics. 

Next, where does he stand in zool- 
ogy? This subject is important be- 
cause it is a measure of his ability 
to think in terms of life processes, 
with which the doctor is constantly 
concerned. Perhaps he is good at 
mathematics and physics, but shows 
himself to be a_ poor biological 
thinker. Or it may be the other way 
around. In either case, it is not good 
enough. He must be able to get 
along better than average in both. 

A good memory is a basic require- 
ment for a medical student, because 
it is fundamental to skill, reason and 
imagination. These four subjects— 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
zoology, will also be a measure of his 
memory and skill. 

Observation of a young person’s 
sympathy and sense of responsibility 
poses a more difficult problem. The 
former will be shown by his everyday 
associations, the latter by his will- 
ingness to carry out obligations even 
when they involve unpleasant tasks. 
Any medical student, intern, or, for 
that matter, practicing physician, can 
testify that medicine involves a great 
deal of dirty work. Watching a boy’s 
reaction to unpleasant tasks that 
must be done frequently reveals his 
temperamental fitness for the life of 
a physician. 

Perhaps the best source of infor- 
mation in this respect is the young- 
ster’s teachers. Parents are, of course, 
in a strategic position to observe 
these things, but it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get an unbiased report. 

Now let’s assume that the young 
man or woman you are trying to help 
actually has the potentialities for a 
promising career in medicine, and 
that such a career definitely can be 
advised. Then, certain factors of 
home, church, and community en- 
vironment should be stressed. 

In the past I have seen certain 
medical students who, though they 





brought with them a_ high-grade 
mentality and potential skill, had 
certain other deficiencies. In these 
the church, home, and community 
are important factors. If young 
people have not been taught good 
manners, morals, and habits where 
they have grown up, naturally we 
can expect that to some extent these 
defects will show up in our doctors. 

Of vital importance to the prospec- 
tive student—as well as his parents 
and counselors—are the economic 
aspects. After graduation from high 
school, the prospective physician 
faces four years in college, four years 
in medical school, and a year of hos- 
pital service. Then, if he wishes to 
be certified in some specialty such as 
surgery or internal medicine, an- 
other three years must be added. 
This totals up to twelve years, a long 
and expensive process. 

If the young person or his parents 
are in affluent circumstances, this 
may present no problem. On the 
other hand, it may present serious 
difficulties to many deserving stu- 
dents who give promise of being 
great assets to the medical profession 
and to their communities. 

Recognition of these difficulties 
have inspired some discussion of the 
possibility of aids by the federal gov- 
ernment. In so far as the training 
of physicians is concerned, all the 
available evidence points to the de- 
sirability of a loan fund rather than 
outright grants. During both world 
wars, the government paid the med- 
ical education bills, and it is an un- 
fortunate truth that during both pe- 
riods the quality of scholarship de- 
clined. 

When parent or student himself is 
paying the bills, there is an unmis- 
takable stimulus to make the best 
use of time. Uncle Sam is more 
easily satisfied with a grade of B 
than a parent. Yet this problem of 
financing medical careers remains 
serious, and it is one worthy of the 
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attention of civic groups in American 
communities. At the present time 
no federal loan fund exists, present- 
ing as it does a complex problem still 
in the discussion stage. In the mean- 
time, it would seem that civic better- 
ment organizations might consider 
local loan funds as projects worthy 
of more than passing attention. 

Since a medical education 
presents a heavy investment of time, 
money, and effort, the question of 
opportunity is of first interest to the 
parent and to the prospective stu- 
dent. 

According to the most recent data 
available from the American Medical 
Association, there are 199,755 phys- 
icians in the United States, at least 
three quarters of whom are in active 
practice. This is about seventeen 
per cent more than the 170,163 the 
had in 1940. During the 
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country 


same period, the population of the 
country increased about twelve per 
This means that the present 


cent. 





number of people per doctor is about 
735. 

At present we are training ap- 
proximately 5500 doctors a year. 
Since they are dying at the rate of 
about 3500 a year, we are more than 
replacing losses and surpassing the 
population gain. That is to say, as 
the years pass there will be fewer 
and fewer persons per doctor. 

So far, certainly, there is no over- 
supply, and due to some inequities of 
distribution there is even an acute 
shortage of doctors in some areas, 
such as the sparsely settled regions 
of the country. There are also acute 
shortages of certain types of ad- 
ministrative personnel and_ public 
health physicians. 

There is one important aspect of 
careers in medicine that neither the 
prospective student nor his coun- 
selors should overlook. A _ person 
who has his heart set on a medical 
career but who has not the combina- 
tion of resources and temperament to 


become a practicing physician may 
be admirably equipped for other 
special kinds of work in the medical 
field. 

For example, there is a shortage of 
research workers in medical science. 
This subject, of course, is so vast that 
many volumes could be devoted to 
it, but a few examples might give an 
idea of the expanding frontiers cry- 
ing for pioneer workers. 

A half century or so ago, Land- 
steiner discovered there were four 
blood groups. Blood types now 
number in the thousands and are 
being differentiated almost daily. 
Almost within the memory of men 
now living, blood was considered to 
be a fairly simple fluid; now we 
know it to be as complex as the uni- 
verse, knowledge of which is only 
beginning. 

Then consider the enormous terri- 
tories in biophysics opened up by 
expanding investigations of atomic 
energy. Protection of workers from 
high energy rays has become a huge 
field in itself, to say nothing of the 
use of isotopes in biological research, 
or the therapeutic applications of 
X rays and gamma rays. 

The shift of America’s population 
toward the older age groups de- 
mands expanded research on many 
fronts. Efforts of the specialist in 
physical medicine to prolong the 
period of usefulness of older people 
will require technicians of many 
types, not only in research but in 
treatment. Physical and occupa- 
tional therapists, research workers 
and mechanics in the fields of braces 
and artificial limbs, special aids who 
can understand the physician’s needs 
for special equipment—all are in 
short supply. 

We must learn more about degen- 
erative diseases—cancer, heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, circulatory ailments— 
and to find out these things many 
more highly trained workers will be 
required than the indicated supply 
at present. 

The training objective for a career 
in research should be a master of 
science or doctor of philosophy de- 
gree in physics, chemistry, or zool- 
ogy, depending upon the specific 
kind of a research career the student 
is aiming at. 

Except in rare instances, of course, 
there are no great financial rewards 
in research, but there are compensa- 
tions. There is a certain measure of 
security, for one thing; and for an- 
other there are the great personal 
satisfactions that come to the person 
who searches for truths that will 
help his fellow men. THE END 
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Kiwanians in Wisconsin and 


cia: 


en With a simale purpose 


THE 


EARTENING signs throughout the 

United States and Canada indi- 
cate that the young giant named 
Kiwanis at long last is feeling his 
strength. He has done important 
things already, yet by no means has 
he lived up to his potential. He has 
been too humble, too unappreciative 
of his own prestige and power. Best 
sign of his stirring at the moment 
comes from Wisconsin-Upper Michi- 
gan. 

This district has accepted the most 
far-reaching service project in his- 
tory, one likely to affect the economy 
and happiness of every citizen there, 
and complicated enough to require 
five years or more for completion. 
It may well be the biggest project 
accepted by any district this year; 
most certainly it is precedent for 
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Upper Michigan are striving to keep pollution out of rivers like this. 





A gigantie task faces 

Kiwanians who realize that the 
welfare of their district 
depends upon clean 

water that lures tourists and 
supports a world-famous 


agricultural industry. 


PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 2 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


daring to operate in such an auda- 
cious manner. 

Those northern Kiwanians 
set out to end their district’s ap- 
palling pollution of water. This had 
become an imperative move for some 
agency. And two. distinguished 
groups had already failed, notwith- 
standing laws against pollution. They 
were the Isaac Walton League and 
the Wisconsin state government it- 
self. The Kiwanians are aware of 
the hard sledding to be faced. 

As usual, their leadership is 
sparked by a few individuals—the 
type who seem always to sense when 


have 


the time is ripe for courageous ac- 
tion. In this instance it is the new 
district governor, John H. Nickell, 
and a few close associates, workers 
from whom Kiwanis leaders every- 
where can take encouragement. 
These men had reason for more than 
average pride in their club member- 
ship, for Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
has given us two International pres- 
idents—John H. Moss of Milwaukee 
in 1925, and Joshua L. Johns of Ap- 
pleton in 1933, both of whom had 
distinguished service programs. Cur- 
rently, too, Harrison U. Wood of 
Racine is an immediate past Inter- 
national vice-president, with a rec- 
ord of aggressive work. 

The present district governor and 
associates are making no noise, no 
grand show; they are simply mar- 
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shaling the latent strength of Ki- 
wanis in a realistic, common-sense 
approach to a major regional prob- 
lem. First move was to verify or 
correct existing information. Nickell 


and his appointed conservation 
chairman, Charles Seifert of the Mil- 
waukee club, started the Kiwanians 
making a preliminary survey. This 
soon proved that literally hundreds 
of the region’s famed 10,000 lakes 
were already polluted by wastes 
from factories and paper mills, and 
that more such pollution was aris- 
ing. In the final consideration, water 
is life. Every form of activity de- 
pends on it, and especially does Wis- 
consin’s great dairying industry de- 
pend on it. Nevertheless, pollution 
has become so widespread, the Ki- 
wanians learned, that fish, wild fowl 
and game animals are dying, fur 
bearers such as beaver are threat- 
ened, much vegetation is endangered, 
and many farmers are unable to find 
safe water for their cows. Oscar 
Rennebohm, governor of the State 
of Wisconsin, and himself an enthu- 
siastic Kiwanian, said, “Truly our 
biggest conservation problem is pol- 





Logs from northern forests 
reach many of the district’s 

paper mills by water, right. Inside 
the mills, complicated machinery 
turns pulpwood into many 
different kinds of paper. Second 
right, logs are fed into a 

powerful grinder, After processing, 
the pulp enters a papermaking 
machine, third right, twenty and 
one-half feet wide and 600 feet 
long. Far right is a paper finisher. 
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lution of water. We shall welcome 
any aid that can be given.” 

The club leaders now are inquir- 
ing of every city, town and village 
in the district as to the location of 
pollution, if any, in its area, and 
where it is reported they are asking 
the factory or mill involved to send 
samples of water for analysis. Com- 
pletion of this work will require sev- 
eral months. Armed with exact in- 
formation, they will call on President 
Truman to turn loose the vast re- 
sources of the federal research bu- 
reaus toward finding ways to con- 
serve those waste products which are 
now causing the pollution. There is 
reason to believe that useful by- 
products can be developed from the 
wastes. But if determined effort 
proves this to be impossible, then the 
government experts will be drafted 
to devise safe methods for disposing 
of them. Thus, the Kiwanis approach 
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Land, water and industry 
are closely interdependent in the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, 
where paper making is 

big business. 


is entirely cooperative and construc- 
tive. 

John Nickell has already paved the 
way for these significant efforts by 
conferences with the President and 
other key people, both in Washing- 
ton and at home. Virtually all of the 
eighty-four clubs and 5200 Kiwani- 
ans in his district have been briefed 
on the project. They will lend their 
aggressive aid as required, for their 
response has been most heartening. 
One of them—Si Johnson, president 
of the alert Madison club — said, 
“Correcting the pollution is a big 
undertaking, and because it has been 
‘everybody’s’ business nobody has 
completed it. Kiwanis will see it 
through, and our Madison club shall 
certainly do its part.” His reaction 
is typical. 

Throughout the district the club 
men are approaching the problem 
bent not on condemning anybody but 
on lending concrete help. There is no 
feeling of an “attack” on the busi- 
ness firms, factories and paper mills 
that unintentionally caused the pol- 
lution. Here is simply an instance of 
a regional emergency which is no- 
body’s fault but is everybody’s re- 
sponsibility. Some of the mill execu- 
tives are themselves Kiwanians, 
hence doubly anxious to have the 
pollution stopped. John Nickell ex- 
pects to devote most of his time dur- 
ing 1949 to this major effort, and to 
continue with support for whatever 
district governors succeed him in 
office. Much of this direct personal 
effort by the Kiwanis leaders, it is 
hoped, will prevent suspicions being 
aroused. In any effort of this sort, 
personalities can become involved 
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and even politics can loom as a haz- 
ard if care isn’t taken. The Kiwan- 
ians are using the only method that 
is ever successful in such cases—an 
open, concerted campaign, all cards 
face up, and no under-cover pres- 
sure groups in operation. 

The club men of the district were 
not dismayed by the assurance of 
hard work and difficulties to be 
faced. They already had a standing, 
standard program of giving aid to 
underprivileged children, to church- 
es, to inter-club relations and ex- 
pansion, all the things that districts 
normally do. This year they went 
right ahead and accepted two addi- 
tional conservation projects which 
their district governor proposed, and 
are already carrying them through. 
Each of the eighty-four clubs is led 
by its conservation committee in a 
‘study of tree planting. First move is 
to visit all the farmers in each club’s 





area and determine how much idle 
ground can be planted to white pine, 
hemlock, walnut and birch. Then 
helps will be arranged to see that 
little trees are made available and 
actually planted. Again it is a matter 
of cooperative, constructive building, 
a working with the citizens rather 
than at them. 

The same Kiwanis groups also are 
arranging with farmers to plant ten- 
inch living snow fences. These are to 
be of blue spruce trees set six feet 
apart. They grow from twelve to 
eighteen inches a year. Hence they 
make a quick strong hedge that way- 
lays the snow, then grow on into 
valuable lumber. 

Thus are the club men building an 
audacious service program around 
the conditions and needs peculiar to 
their area, in addition to routine 
Kiwanis work. They are finding 
strong encouragement, even from 
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Vacationers, like the ones 

at the left, bring $300,000,000 each year 
into Wisconsin. Because 

polluted water kills fishing, it is killing 
But 

winter sports bring additional 

the district. 


this big source of income. 


business into 


persons who might have had cause 
to be disgruntled. But best of all is 
the voluntary marshaling of Kiwanis 
strength itself. At Reedsburg 
January 24, for example, two hun- 
dred Kiwanians heard John Nickell 
speak, promised to do everything he 
wanted, set up the machinery to do it 

-then went him better by 
volunteering to organize three new 
Kiwanis clubs and five new Key 
Clubs in their division alone this 
year. 

That kind of priceless support de- 
veloped partly because the citizenry 
as a whole began to see its pocket- 
book and happiness threatened. 
Vacationists bring $300,000,000 into 
Wisconsin each year—which is im- 
money even for inflation 
times. They are lured primarily by 
the lush beauty of the waterways 
and forests, the promise of recreation 
these hold. The area claims the finest 


on 


one 


pressive 


Kimberly Clark photos 
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fishing and hunting on the continent 
—and no man will question it who 
has bagged a Wisconsin deer or bat- 
tled there with a ferocious muskie. 
Carelessness and exploitation, the 
two greatest curses on America’s 
natural assets everywhere, suddenly 
reached the stage where militant ac- 
‘— tion was imperative. 
The ultimate strength for that ee 

action springs unquestionably from 

the spirit of the people. It is not an 

“average” spirit. Wisconsin folk show 

a pride in Wisconsin that is phenom- 

enal, sometimes even fierce. As in- 

‘ 4 dividuals they are as shrewd as Ver- 
‘we monters and as independent as Tex- 
ans, as defiant as Irishmen and as 
hardy as Eskimos. These traits were 
forced on them; Wisconsin is the 





original deep-freeze state, and in At the University of Wisconsin, many future Kiwanians are learning about 
order to live at all up there in citizenship and the heritage Kiwanis is fighting to preserve for them. 
winter—where the temperature can 


drop to fifty brr-r-r-low, you must 
have mental and physical fibre of iron. 

Racially the folk are a melange 
of north European, with a recent 
spicing of “just about everything.” 
Much of the map lore stems from 
the French who pioneered and the 
red men who bucked them. There’s 
Fond du Lac, fondly called Fondy; 
Saint Croix, Oostburg and Eau 
Claire. There’s Rio and Scandinavia, 
Pewaukee and Mukwonago, and 
Oconomowoc where the Kiwanis 
governor lives. Most of these com- 
munities show a peculiar charm, a 
combination of reticence and folksy 
hospitality. Oconomowoc has a ling- 
ering aloofness, for once it was the 
high - society gathering place of 
wealthy families from Chicago, and 
many of their gingerbreaded man- 
sions still stand. Their Draper Hall, 
where the deathless song, “After the 
Ball,” was written and first sung, is 
a landmark. 

Few indeed are the towns that 
boast more than one thousand popu- 
lation, for the whole district is one 
of small-town life, with metropolitan 
Milwaukee the main exception. New 
Glarus has achieved some renown 
as an all-Swiss colony. Green County 
is the biggest cheese producing 
va county in America. And Burlington 
has developed a club of the most in- 





The name of Milwaukee, Wisconsin is synonymous with progressive local 
government wherever people respect and support community service. 
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2 ) credible liars in the western world, 
te : tall tale experts who can make you 
a believe that the very sun rises in 






the west, and western Wisconsin at 
that. 

“Tf it wasn’t a district of small 
towns,” said John Nickell, “we 
couldn’t do much about our conser- 
vation program. Small-town people 
live closer to the land than others. The pit-to-train-to-boat transport chain has built an important iron ore 
They see its problems, its sustaining industry in Upper Michigan. Above, ore tumbles into a waiting carrier. 
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force. Usually they are not able to 
defend themselves against big-scale 


exploitation and waste; because they 


are unable to organize. Kiwanis for 
once is furnishing the organizational 
strength.” 

An instance where they have or- 
ganized—perhaps the most amazing 
example of its kind in America 
has been in the development of mar- 
kets for dairy products. In Wisconsin 
you either like milk and cheese and 


feel that cows are second only to 
angels, or you are ostracized. The 
word “oleomargarine” is profanity, 
and you can get elected to public 
office only by proclaiming yourself 
a clabberhead. As an attitude this 
has become proper propaganda 
throughout the nation, bringing both 
wealth and fame. 

In serious politics the state is as 
unpredictable as a high school girl. 
She voted three to one for Mr. 


K nt top and center. Wisconsin Conservation Dept. photo, bottom 
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Truman, but put Republican Kiwan- 
ian Rennebohm in as governor by 
six to one and gave him a Demo- 
cratic lieutenant. Asked about such 
irregularities, one stony-faced patri- 
arch up there said, “We allus vote 
for who’s best for America and who’s 
best for Wisconsin.” You can’t beat 
that. 

Other accomplishments are ob- 
served with great pride by the citi- 
zens. Most of America’s stanchions 
and allied equipment for dairying 
originate in Wisconsin, as does much 
of our finest farm machinery. And 
in the field of social legislation it is 
probable that no state excels; Wis- 
consin has long been a pace setter 
in controlling the sale of insurance 
and securities, and in developing 
workmen’s compensation. The state’s 
motto is Forward. The forward 
march has “entered its second cen- 
tury—1948 was the official Centen- 
nial year. Celebration of that cul- 
minated in a grand exposition at 
Milwaukee last August. As of now 
there is every reason to predict a 
continuance and acceleration of that 
forward march, with part of it im- 


mediately under Kiwanis guidance. 
THE END 





Brown Swiss cattle, top, 

browse beside a barn which reflects 
the architectural influence that the 
Swiss have exerted on Wisconsin. 

In the circle, a Winnebago Indian and 
his grandchild. The beauty of 
woodland sunsets like the one at 

the left draws many tourists into 
the district. Six years ago, this potato 
field in Upper Michigan, above, was 
part of the forest. 
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my corn stalk 


Reprinted from the April, 1946 issue 


Twelve of Roe Fulkerson’s Personal Pages have been 
selected for reprinting monthly for the next year. This 
one was chosen because of its appropriateness, 

being more timely now than when it was written. In 
it Roe discusses the appraisal that he expected others 
would make of him upon his death. 








QO” AGE is a funny thing. Not funny ha-ha but funny 
queer. It creeps up on us when we are not looking. 
We watch our contemporaries. We see their bald spot 
and their grey hair come, but we are quite unconscious 
of our own grey hair and bald spot. We see the crows’ 
feet come in the corners of their eyes, and the deep lines 
form from their noses down around the end of their lips 
and put their mouths eternally in parentheses, but 
although we shave every morning and look at ourselves 
in the mirror, we miss those same old age symptoms in 
our own faces. We see our friends begin to wear spec- 
tacles, hearing aids and dentures, forgetting we also 
wear one or all of these. Other people grow old around 
us, but we believe that we have eternal youth. 

The pretty young girls still laugh when we talk to 
them, but we do not realize that where they once 
laughed with us, they now laugh at us—which is very 
different. 

There is one evidence of age, however, which comes 
to us with a sudden jolt. When we reach the ripe old 
age of sixty-five, the accident insurance company can- 
cels our accident policy. They know that a man is much 
more likely to have accidents after that age. He is no 
longer a good risk. 

I believe the reason for this is that when a man 
reaches that age, he stops looking forward and begins to 
look back. And you can’t blame him, because the looking 
is much better. He goes forward in spite of himself, but 
as he looks back over his shoulder into the past, he is 
much more likely to stumble. 

A short time ago I wrote on this page of cracklin’ corn- 
bread as made in the mountain country of eastern Ten- 
nessee. I had many responses to that story from men 
who remembered. I even had a big package of cracklin’s 
sent me by a man who had just had a hog killing, and 
it made several batches of perfect cornbread. 

Another letter reminded me of the old time coffin 
maker of that same part of the country. 

Fifty years ago in the mountain country there was no 
such thing as an undertaker. The word “mortician” was 
not in our vocabularies. But every settlement had its 
coffin maker. I well remember the one in my small home 
town. 

He was a furniture maker, and in his shop back of the 
store, he had a pile of marvelous walnut planks. Out of 
these planks he made coffins for all the people who died 
within twenty miles. It was beautiful wood, and he cut, 
planed, sandpapered and oiled it until it had a patina 
rarely seen except in antique furniture. 

These coffins were all made to order. The measure- 
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ments were odd and characteristic of the country. The 
man who drove in for a coffin for a dear one or for the 
neighbor who had passed on, brought with him a corn 
stalk which had been cut just the length of the body. It 
was from this corn stalk that the coffin maker gauged the 
length and breadth of the man’s coffin. 

So customary was this that the mountain people used 
an expression I have never heard since. If a man was a 
valued member of his community, if he was good to his 
family, sober and a fine neighbor, they said of him after 
he passed on, “Jim took a long corn stalk.” Or if, on the 
contrary, he was an ornery ne’er-do-well, a fellow who 
drank too much and was no credit to his family, they 
said of him, “He took a mighty short corn stalk.” 

I sat here just now thinking about some of those old 
timers I knew. They were pillars of the church; they 
paid their bills; they had the respect of the entire com- 
munity. They were entitled to the expressive epitaph: 
“He took a long corn stalk.” 

When the accident insurance companies cancel a 
man’s policy, he is getting on. The old chap with the 
white robe, the white whiskers and the scythe is hot on 
his trail. Just any time, he is liable to swing his scythe 
and mow the man down. 

I don’t fear death. I have had a good life and I have 
accumulated a lot of fine memories. I can sit for hours 
thinking of the marvelous things which have happened 
to me, and the good friends I have had and those I still 
have. But I am beginning to worry about my corn stalk. 
Have I played the game as well as I could? Have I 
always been as kind as I should have been? Have I 
always stood up for the right when I knew it was the 
unpopular side? Have I always spoken up in defense 
of my friends when I have heard them criticized? 

Even in Kiwanis, have I always pulled my share of 
the load? When I was appointed on a committee to doa 
good job for my community, did I allow the chairman to 
do all the work or did I do my part? Have I always 
kicked in my full share of the money when there was 
charitable work to be done? 

How about my family? Have I always been as con- 
siderate of them as I should? Have I given my wife full 
credit for all the help she has been to me? Have I 
devoted as much time to my child as she needs to grow 
into the fine woman I want her to be? 

When I begin to pick myself to pieces like that, I get 
worried about my corn stalk. After I am gone, maybe a 
few people will say, “He took a long corn stalk,” but 
would they say it if they knew me as well as I know 
myself? THE END 
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Roe emphasizes a point in his talk to Ki- 
wanians at the Atlanta, Ga. Convention 


By FRED G. McALISTER 


Past President, Kiwanis International 


The man who has gone left 

a great treasure of wise 
words and great ideals that 
will have significance 

as leng as Kiwanis continues 


serving this nation. 





hy Is SAID that “You can’t take it 
with you.” Said more subtly, as 
Roe would say it, “The man who is 
charitable in his will is giving away 
money for which he has no further 
use.” 

But Roe has taken it with him- 
the real it, that is. And because he 
scattered it so profusely among us 
as he went along, he has taken huge 
piles of it along with him now. 

This it, with which Roe was so 
prodigal, didn’t look so real at first 
blush. It was fragile, elusive, will- 
o'-the wispish, but at the end of the 
trail there was always gold in them 
thar blue-bonneted, 
trout-streamed hills of his, and he 
didn’t wait to be charitable in his 
will; he put the title deeds right in 
our hands. 

As Roe would say, “Time—we 
have it for everything else in the 
world except to calmly contemplate, 
like Browning, a beautiful flower 
growing in a shady dell or a kingfish- 
er diving into a crystal stream and 
rising to shake the diamond drops off 
his azure wings as he sends out his 


sun-drenched, 


rattling call of victory over the sil- 
ver minnow in his beak. Time for 
anything except lying on our backs 
to watch the scud of billowy white 
clouds overhead and dream the 
dreams of boyhood again . Time! 
Time! Now is the time. It is 
yours. Take it. Take it or it will 
take you.” 

He gave us vivid, unforgettable 
miniatures glimpsed in a day and 
compressed in a paragraph. “A darky 
with a long cane pole sitting in the 
tree, catching an 
a woman in a red 


shade of a palm 
occasional catfish; 
bathing suit lying under a palmetto- 
thatched umbrella on the beach 
reading a book of poems; a dozen 
seagulls wheeling and turning in the 
sky; and a child on the 
building a sand castle, a moat and a 
drawbridge.” 

He leaves us mouth-watering 
memories of “hog’s jowl and turnip 
greens with corn bread made from 
water-ground meal, fried chicken 
and milk gravy with hot buttermilk 
biscuits, a pot of soft shelled clams 
for an appetizer and a boiled lobster 


seashore 
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split from nose to tail to follow the 
clams and join them in gastronomic 
harmony, terrapin a-la-Maryland, 
broiled canvasback duck and Flor- 
ida stone crabs, turtle steaks and 
grouper chowder.” These last three 
items alone, as Roe would say, “are 
enough to make any man wish that 
a week were composed of seven Fri- 
days and every day was fish day.” 

He has given us food for thought, 
too. As Roe would say, “Nothing in 
this world ‘brings such lasting joy as 
friendship, and the time never comes 
when we are not made happy by the 
eyes which greet us with a smile and 
the hand which shoots out on a long 
arm in instant and hearty greeting.” 

And for those who dined at his 
hospitable board, there have been 
handfuls of favors such as these, for, 
as Roe would say, “The head makes 
a thousand mistakes to where the 
heart makes one... . It is humiliat- 
ing for a man to act foolish and then 
have other people not notice any 
difference. ... A modest man always 
keeps his faults in the background. 
_.. Advertise it or you may have to 
keep it... . The average wife doubts 
her husband’s love. She can’t believe 
a man could love any woman whose 
clothes are so much out of date as hers. 
..-There is hope for the man who can 
look into a mirror and laugh at what 
he sees. .. . Enjoying what you have 
beats wishing for what you haven’t.” 

And in a deeper or maybe only a 
different mood, he tells us that, “Re- 
ligion is the salvation of civilization. 
. . . The work in which Kiwanis is 
busy is God’s work, without creed or 
cant, with a happy smile and with- 
out posing, Kiwanis clubs all over 
North America are doing work 
pleasing in His sight.” 

An encouraging word, that, but 
tempered with this reflection. As Roe 
would say, “There are few places 
where a man can do a better job of 
real thinking than sitting in a boat 
fishing . . . Because I love Kiwanis I 
was thinking of its victories and its 
difficulties, its origin and its destiny 

. and of the small amount of our 
potential power we use. I thought of 
the elephant. When I see one of these 
great pachyderms and realize that 
the mahout who sits on top of his 
head and guides him here and there 
at will is but a fly on so huge a brute, 
I always wonder what would happen 
if the elephant became conscious of 
his power . .. When I realize the po- 
tential strength of Kiwanis, I com- 
pare it with what we might do for 
good in the world. It is not that I am 
not proud of what we have accom- 
plished, but I wonder why we do not 
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do more.” 

Then Roe brings it home this 
round-about way. “Most of my peo- 
ple,” he reminisces, “were farmers, 
with a scattering of doctors and law- 
yers and quite a lot of preachers. I 
know the history and accomplish- 
ments of very few of them. The one 
that I remember with the greatest 
interest is the only one I know about 
who was considered a blot on the 
family escutcheon. My Uncle Pete 
was a professional gambler on the 
Mississippi River packets back 
around the time of the War Between 
the States. He wore a wide black 
hat, a ruffled shirt, and a long black 
jim-swinger coat. He must have been 
quite a figure. He played poker with 
a gentleman from Mississippi and 
there must have been some kind of 
an argument over the two thousand 
dollars he won, for he and the Mis- 
sissippi gentleman shot it out on the 
street at Memphis. Uncle Pete was 
evidently not as good a gun fighter 
as he was a poker player because the 
other gent got him. 

“IT have always wondered a lot 
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Look at the men above, who are 
enjoying Roe’s observations on laughter, 
at a past meeting in Chicago. 

In their faces is evidence of the 

power of Roe’s words. 

At his left are Past Presidents Ben Dean 
and Fred McAlister, whose comments 
on Roe’s achievements appear 

in this issue. Before a caricature of 
himself, at the left, Roe accepts 

the title of Kiwanis Past 

President Without Portfolio. 


about my Uncle Pete. I wondered if 
he kept a few stray aces up his 
sleeve, if he cultivated the gentle art 
of dealing from the bottom or of 
ringing in a cold deck. 

“There is a responsibility about 
coming from nice people, like you 
and I do. There is a responsibility 
about belonging to nice organiza- 
tions, like you and I do. We were 
admitted into those organizations be- 
cause the membership felt that we 
would do all in our power to carry 
out the objectives of the group, and 
if we do not do that we are cheating 
a bit, aren’t we? .. . Do you suppose 
Uncle Pete did deal from the bot- 
tom?” 

Roe has given us hundreds of 
thousands of thought-provoking, 
laugh-provoking, action-provoking 
words—winged words with a lift. 
But his greatest gift to Kiwanis was 
that of two one-syllable words to 
express the service which Kiwanis 
seeks to render: WE BUILD. 

And so of Roe, we say, he built. 

As Roe would say, with us, we 
BUILD. THE END 








i lactory 
with a 
Heart 


By T. E. MURPHY 


Two eastern businessmen 


Christian 


Relations, and instructed him to take 


AST SUMMER a man on trial for his 
life in Portsmouth, Virginia 
wrote a letter to a manufacturer of 
rubber shoes in Bristol, Rhode Is- 
land, saying he was being framed and 
asking for help. 

Almost on the same day a young- 
ster on a Vermont farm was writing 
“T’ve got 

private 
clothes are a 


to the same manufacturer: 
a_ scholarship 
school, but my 
worn pair of overalls.” 

Less than three weeks later, the 
man in Portsmouth was acquitted of 
the charge of murder. At about the 
same time the Vermont lad was re- 
turning home from Rhode Island 
with an outfit of clothing complete 
from underwear to topcoat. 


to a good 


only 


Those are but two of the hundreds 
of near-magical happenings for 
which Maurice C. Smith and his 
brother, William H. Smith, who own 
and run the Bristol Manufacturing 
Corporation, are responsible. For 
Mr. Smith, whose business is making 
rubber shoes, is an unusual kind of 
industrialist. He believes that other 
peoples’ problems are his problems, 
too. To his office every day come let- 
from the four 
earth asking for assistance and ad- 


ters corners of the 


vice. A ninety-one-year-old clergy- 


hired a minister as Vice-President in Charge of the Department of 


“When he saw the bedraggled creature 
in her middle forties ... he knew there 
was only one thing to do.” 


man needs a pair of shoes. A convict 
needs a typewriter to help him cash 
in on his writing ability. An elderly 
woman needs money for an opera- 
tion for cataracts. The deserving get 
what they require. Some want 
money. But a great many more want 
guidance, advice, and the feeling that 
somebody is interested in their trou- 
bles. All write to Mr. Smith. No let- 
ter is ignored. 

This fantastic enterprise of doing 
good for its own sake started two 
ago when Maurice Smith’s 
brother, William, came to him after 
brooding all night in a Pullman 
sleeper about the selfishness of busi- 
nessmen. “All we think about is 
making a profit. Let’s do something 


years 


totally unselfish,’ he urged his 
brother. “Let’s have one department 
in the business that is concerned 


solely with doing good.” 

Another man might have thought 
Bill Smith daft. But Maurice C. 
Smith said, “Ill pray on it.” 

A few days later he approached his 
friend, the Reverend Dr. Dale D. 
Dutton, head of the Central Baptist 
Church, which is in a prosperous 
section of Providence, Rhode Island. 
“How would you like a job where 
you would be able to condemn evil, 


his orders from God. 
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actively fight for good, and do it as 
you thought best?” 

“What clergyman wouldn’t?” Dut- 
ton answered quickly. 

A few weeks later Dr. Dutton be- 
came vice-president in charge of the 
Department of Christian Relations at 
the Bristol plant. He was given an 
office, a secretary, an expense ac- 
count and only one order: “Go out 
Take orders from no- 


and do good. 
body but God 

That was two years ago. Since 
then Dr. Dutton has shuttled back 
and forth across the land, advising 
the bewildered, helping the needy 
and doing good as he sees fit. The 
whole country is his parish. One 
week he may be in Dallas, Texas, 
pleading for support of the Com- 
munity Chest; the next week in 
Ohio, counseling an ex-convict who 
wants to go straight. He hopped a 
plane to Chicago to spend three days 
with a man who was on the point of 
deserting his wife and two children. 
They were reconciled and _ last 
Christmas he got a card from them 
reporting “all is well.” 

Another day a woman called him 
from a nearby bus terminal. “I’ve 
traveled two thousand miles to see 
you. It’s either you or suicide.” As 
he left home, Mrs. Dutton cautioned, 
half-jokingly, “Now don’t go bring- 
ing her home.” 

When he saw the bedraggled crea- 
ture in her middle forties, with 
wrinkled calico dress and unhappy 
eyes, he knew there was only one 
thing to do. He brought her home. 
They got her a permanent wave, a 
new dress, a home and a job—in that 
order. She’s doing all right. 

Frequently people will inquire 
about the work Dr. Dutton is doing. 
The Smith brothers shrug their 
shoulders. “Search us. We don’t 
give the orders. After all, he isn’t 
working for us.” 

Thousands of letters flood his desk 
every week. During the first four 
months alone, requests for money 
totaled more than a million dollars. 
Pleas from the greedy, the cranks, 
and the self-seeking can be culled 
with speed and ease—the man who 
wants his losses at the dog track 
made good, the woman who has had 
a “vision” entitling her to a “John 
Deere tractor with all attachments 
by return mail,” the aging actress 
who wants an angel for a play in 
which she will be the star, the osteo- 
path who confides that “the Lord told 
him to build a drugless hospital.” 

But there are so many others 
whose appeals must be listened to 
and investigated. The tubercular 
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convalescent, who must find light 
work. The veteran who needs a spe- 
cial kind of wheel chair. The elderly 
lady who needs $125 for new den- 
tures. The patient in a mental hos- 
pital who can get out of it only if 
a home is found for her. 

A Kentucky schoolmarm wrote 
that her pupils were too poor to buy 
overshoes. Enclosed were forty-two 
sheets of paper carefully 
drawn outlines of the feet of every 
child. Twenty-one pairs of rubbers 
and overshoes were dispatched. 

Here is a letter from a 
German artist whose food package 
had just arrived from Bristol. And 
here, one of the most prized, is a 


bearing 


starving 





telegraphed to a nearby business 
associate, who gave advice that 
straightened him out. A distraught 
husband, on the brink of murder and 
suicide because of his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness, was allowed to talk until he 
saw his own folly. A defaulting cash- 
ier, half mad with remorse, was per- 
suaded to make a clean breast of his 
embezzlement. His directors gave 
him a chance to work out restitution. 

One day a prominent business ex- 
ecutive walked in to see Dr. Dutton. 
He was half-cynical, half-despairing. 
“I’ve come because you don’t know 
me. I’m drinking myself to death 
and I can’t stop.” With the help of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Dr. Dutton 





“We want $300 cash or back it goes.” 


letter from a Jew who says: “You 
are living up to the teachings of the 
great Prince of Brotherly Love.” 

The Department of Christian Re- 
lations didn’t start out precisely the 
way the Smith brothers had planned 
it. Fellow clergymen looked upon 
Dr. Dutton with skeptical eyes. Some 
customers cancelled orders amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars. Salesmen 
were greeted with “So you're in the 
souls and heels business now.” Some 
of the humor was kindly. A lot of it 
had the jagged edge of broken glass. 

But now, after two years, the 
shouting and the tumult have died; 
the skeptics and scoffers have de- 
parted. And from the experiment a 
single great truth has emerged for 
Maurice C. Smith. 

“T have discovered,” he says, “that 
most people have a problem which 
some unselfish person, interested 
enough to listen and advise, could 
quite easily solve.” 

The proprietor of a small mid- 
western shop wrote that he was 
heading for bankruptcy, because he 
didn’t know business methods. Smith 


restored his faith and self-respect. 

People who know Maurice Smith’s 
history are not surprised at this 
quixotic venture. Sixteen years ago 
Smith was the superintendent of the 
biggest manufacturing plant in Bris- 
tol. Absentee closed the 
plant and threw a thousand people 
out of work. They offered Smith 
a good job elsewhere, but he refused. 
“I felt a duty toward the people I 
had worked with so long.” 

He went from door to door solicit- 
ing funds to start a new business. 
Most of the money came from small 
savings accounts er from crocks on 
the pantry shelf—the total was dis- 
couragingly small. Smith was about 
to give the whole thing up as hope- 
less when one day he heard a sermon 
in the Calvary Baptist Church in 
Providence. The relief rolls were 
swelling and the clergyman thun- 
dered: “Any man who has the ability 
to organize a business and make jobs 
for his fellows is shirking his duty 
if he doesn’t do it.” 

Maurice Smith says: “I felt that 

(See Factory page 51) 
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A tornado ripped across 

Colin County, Texas, demolishing 
the town of McKinney, top 

The American Red Cross 
helped disaster victims 
rebuild their town, top right. During 
the rescue work, a Red Cross worker 
helps an old lady to safety, below. 


center. 
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By WADE JONES 


No one knows where or when disaster will strike, 


but advance planning will dull the reaper’s edge. 


Lives and dollars are at stake; is your town ready? 


LEEDEY, OKLAHOMA telephone of- 
£X ficial, driving near his home in 
the twilight of May 31, 1947, started 
suddenly from his spring reverie as 
if grabbed by the ghost of Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

He turned his car and within min- 
utes put in a fire alarm in Leedey. 
This had the double effect of rallying 
the volunteer 
point and routing out the curious 


firemen to a central 
who wanted to see what the ruckus 
was all about. That’s just what the 
phone official wanted. 

Over a high-powered public ad- 
dress system the people were told 
what the telephone man had seen 
the dreaded writhing funnel of a tor- 
nado skimming low over the plains 
toward Leedey. The people were 
told to get into storm cellars fast and 


Volun- 
house to 
10use spreading the bad news and 


: ] 
warning aiong. 


from 


to pass the 


eer firemen raced 


+ 
t 
I 
helping old 


people and invalids to 
safety. 

Less than half an later the 
tornado struck with all the savagery 
of that most violent of storms. Two- 


hou 


thirds of Leedey was flattened, six 
persons were killed and twenty-six 
But had it not been for the 
advance warning, the are 
that the toll of and injured 
would have been many times higher. 

Another seven weeks 
earlier that spring at Woodward, 
Oklahoma showed vividly how dis- 
lack of warning in such 
can be. The twister ap- 
proached Woodward from __ the 
sparsely populated area to the south- 


injured. 
chances 
dead 


tornado 


astrous 


storms 


Almost one hundred people perished when a tornado struck unprepared Woodward, 


Oklahoma, below. 





More than 1600 families were affected, and 700 people injured. 











west, cutting down the chances of 
its being spotted in time for adequate 
warning. And, worse still, it struck 
after nightfall (8:45 p.m.) which 
made its path doubly hard to detect. 
As a result, the more than six thou- 
sand inhabitants of Woodward were 
caught completely unawares. 

The tornado ripped through the 
city for six awful minutes. As one 
man described it: “There were autos 
in the air, some blowing straight up. 
People were screaming. There was 
hissing and popping, and through it 
I could hear my wife praying. Power 
lines, lashing like whips in the wind, 
crackled and exploded before the 
lights went out.” 

A total of ninety-nine people were 
killed and 723 injured. Half of the 
community, including the downtown 
section, was devastated. 

The official Red Cross report on 
the disaster says, “Major disasters 
caused by weather were not within 
local experience, and the citizens, 
Julled into a sense of false security, 
did not have disaster subcommittees 
organized.” 

The chairman of the Woodward 
Red Cross Chapter was deeply af- 
fected by his organization’s lack of 
preparedness and readily took the 
blame on his shoulders. In a 
moving speech at the Red Cross na- 
tional convention two months after 
the tornado, he urged that no man 
ever undertake to head a Red Cross 


own 


chapter unless he were prepared to 
establish and maintain an active dis- 
astey committee. 

No advance planning or human 
foresight and ingenuity could have 
prevented or foretold the Woodward 
tragedy. Many such as 
tornados, are unpreventable and 
usually unpredictable, but advance 
planning does alleviate many of their 
disastrous effects. Communities near 
Woodward rushed in relief promptly, 
but there should be local planning 
so that no community would have to 
devend on outside aid. 


disasters, 


What, then, can foresighted com- 
munity leaders do to cushion their 


towns and cities from sudden dis- 
aster? 

Colin Herrle, head of the Red 
Cross national disaster service in 


Washfngton, D.C., says the first thing 
is to establish an over-all disaster 
preparedness and relief committee. 
Red Cross experience dictates that 
sub-committees should then be set 
up to handle warning, voluntary 
evacuation and rescue; medical sup- 
plies and care; food, shelter and 
clothing: transportation, supplies, 
welfare inquiries and surveys of dis- 
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aster victims’ needs; long-term re- 
habilitation of victims (which takes 
approximately three-quarters of ev- 
ery Red Cross disaster relief dollar) ; 
and maintenance of proper records. 

“In all cases,” Herrle urges, “sub- 
committees should be headed by per- 
sons familiar with the work involved. 
Thus, a doctor or public health of- 
ficial should head the medical sub- 
committee; a bus or truck company 
official would handle transportation: 
a grocer, food, etc.” 

Other members of these subcom- 
mittees should also be familiar with 
the work. Thus, the medical care 
committee should comprise a dentist, 
a nurse, a hospital administrator and 
a representative of the local medical 
Churches and 
schools should be represented on the 
shelter subcommittee. Other sub- 
committees should be similarly con- 
stituted. 

From long experience in “work- 


society, Herrle adds. 


ing’ disasters, Herrle is specific on 
the importance of delegating partic- 
ular jobs to particular people, with 
no overlapping or conflict of author- 
ity. This applies both to the oper- 
ation of the Red Cross and to the 
relations of the Red Cross with other 
municipal or state disaster relief or- 
ganizations. 

“T recall sitting most of the day 
in the office of a disaster committee 
the recent 
Herrle says. “This man 


chairman at scene of a 
catastrophe,” 
was trying to handle almost the en- 
tire load himself and spent nearly all 
his time taking telephone calls. At 
the end of the day he had a pile of 
notes on what had to be done, but he 
had actually 
nothing. 


accomplished next to 
This illustrates the neces- 
sity of allocating each job to a par- 
ticular 
thority to carry it out.” 


person and giving him au- 


Regarding the necessary coordina- 
tion among relief 
agencies, it may be said briefly that 


various disaster 


Red Cross responsibility in disaster 
relief is to assist families and indi- 
viduals in 
needs they 


disaster-caused 
by them- 


meeting 
cannot meet 
selves. Government disaster respon- 
sibility (local, state and national) is, 
in general, the same as in normal 
times—the protection of life, public 
health, welfare and property, and 
the maintenance and repair of pub- 
lie utilities. 

Often it becomes necessary for the 
Red Cross to expand its opera- 
tions beyond previously established 
bounds in order to help government 
agencies in some phase of disaster 
work which they alone are unable 
to handle, and vice versa. But it still 





is necessary to have divisions of 
authority and jurisdiction in order 
to provide an adequate disaster plan 
which will insure that no phase of 
the operation is left undone, or any 
effort duplicated. 

Early in any disaster preparedness 
program, a survey should be made of 
types of disaster most likely to occur 
in the community. If you live in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Mis- 





Red Cross disaster 


Gathered in a 
shelter, these victims line up to receive 
from a local doctor. 


medical care 


sissippi or Alabama you know tor- 
nados will be among your greatest 
In the southeastern coastal 
will be hurricanes. Along 
any 
matter, 


dangers. 
states it 
the Ohio 


other large 


Mississippi, or 
that 
floods must be guarded against. Fires 


and 


river, for 


are a constant threat to large urban 
centers and to heavily forested areas. 
In addition there are plane and train 
wrecks, explosions, and other catas- 
trophes which may occur any place, 
any time. 
While in 


fashions its 


the Red Cross 


preparedness 


general 

disaster 
programs to meet any type of dis- 
aster, some chapters have devised 
specific plans of action to meet cer- 
tain types of catastrophe which are 
considered likely to occur in their 
locality. 

The Dade County, Florida Chap- 
ter, for instance, has a pre-arranged 
plan particularly designed to handle 
plane crashes at Miami’s big inter- 
national airport. Principal emphasis 
is upon hospital and other medical 
arrangements, transportation and a 
system for handling inquiries re- 
garding victims. Food and shelter 


arrangements are naturally less im- 
portant in this plan than they are 
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in the chapter’s preparations for pos- 
sible hurricanes 

Another instance of planning for 
a specific disaster is known as the 
Wheeling, West Virginia plan, con- 
sidered a model of its kind. The city 
got so tired of being nearly a third 
under water every time the Ohio 
River went on one of its periodic 
rampages that community leaders 
decided to do something about it. 

One of the interesting phases of 
the plan is the provision for evac- 
uating persons whose homes are 
likely to be flooded. Since it is known 
at what river stage certain sections 
of the city will be inundated, photo- 
tated copies of insurance maps of 
Wheeling are used to show at what 
height the flood will put each block 
under water. Thus, with advance 
warning by government engineers as 
to the expected height of the coming 
crest, persons in danger areas can 
be moved out ahead of the rising 
waters. 

Knowing the number of persons 
living in each block, relief agencies 
know how many people will have to 
be sheltered and fed at each stage of 
the flood 

Through his long experience in 
Red Cross disaster work, Herrle be- 
lieves that probably the worst enemy 
of disaste1 preparedness is the ap- 
athy which overtakes people who 
believe that it can’t happen here. 


That’s what happened at Woodward, 
Oklahoma. 

In Florida and the Gulf Coast 
states, on the other hand, where hur- 
ricanes are a danger four months out 
of the year, disaster relief organiza- 
tions are on their toes because the 
people are acutely aware of the 
threat. 

Another danger inherent in dis- 
asters is rumor. A striking illustra- 
tion of this insidious enemy occurred 
in the Vanport, Oregon flood last 
May. Reports began coming in from 
people who said they had seen (or 
knew someone who had seen) bodies 
by the truck load being hauled out 
of the Vanport area. 

One story was that a big refriger- 
ation plant was a secret morgue for 
hundreds of dead. Still another tale 
was of a ship putting out to sea with 
a thousand corpses which were to be 
sent to the islands of the Pacific and 
later returned as war dead. As a 
matter of fact, the number of dead in 
the Vanport disaster, according to 


Red Cross figures, was only four- 
teen, with eight missing. 
But before the 


scotched, 


rumors were 
considerable uneasiness 
was caused among the city’s 18,500 
population. And uneasiness is no 
asset in trying to work with large 
numbers of people already tensed by 
tragedy. At Vanport, however, 
prompt and efficient action by the 


These doctors are examining the X-ray plate of a disaster victim 


whose medical expenses will be paid by the Red Cross. This organization 


helps communities organize professional men for emergency work. 








When Texas City, Texas exploded, 
rescue workers aided many casualties, 
like the man above, who is shown 
receiving first aid near the factory 


where 200 chemical workers died. 


police and the sheriff in tracking 
down the false reports soon brought 
them to an end. At least one person 
confessed to starting some of the 
rumors just to make himself “seem 
important.” 

In emphasizing the importance of 
disaster preparedness in every com- 
munity in the country, Herrle points 
to a few facts and figures which 
make disaster service one of the most 
important in the entire American 
Red Cross operation. 

“Since the Red Cross was founded 
in 1881, it has spent more than $139,- 
000,000 in 3954 separate domestic 
disaster operations,” he says. ‘And 
in the twenty-four-month period 
ending last June 30, the Red Cross 
spent $16,852,309 in 619 disaster re- 
lief operations, an all-time record 
number for a two-year period. 

“Those figures should indicate to 
anyone the growing importance of 
disaster work. The civil defense 
plan, now under consideration for 
use in the event of enemy attack, 
reveals even more sharply the 
urgent need for planned prepared- 
ness, not only for natural disasters 
but also for those created by man to 
use against man.” THE END 
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One of the greatest 
ehrysanthemarians has developed . 
a striking flower that symbolizes 


Kiwanis, and is helping fulfill 


a worthy club objective 





By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


 Gapemeineg Ernest L. Bertram, who 
spends his spare time raising 
exotic chrysanthemums, has devel- 
oped a new breed with the charac- 
teristics of Kiwanis. He’s turned this 
new flower into a unique fund raiser 
to help needy teen-agers in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. The 
new chrysanthemum, named Kiwanis, 
is the product of an ancient skill that 
began in the cradle of civilization. 

Archaeologists who entered the 
ancient tombs of Egypt have dis- 
covered carvings that show the art 
of the chrysanthemarian is as old as 
the pyramids. And from Sphinxland 
to Japan, the chrysanthemarian 
brought beauty to civilizations that 
were flowering before the Romans 
landed in the British Isles. It was not 
until 1767, however, that the art 
of growing chrysanthemums was 
brought to England, and_ subse- 
quently to the New World, where 
small white and yellow “mums” 
graced the gardens of colonial aristo- 
crats. Chrysanthemums became syn- 
onymous with raccoon coats and 
college football during the roaring 
twenties, and since then the “mum” 
has added to the beauty of countless 
cheering co-eds. 

So now the chrysanthemum is 
even more popular than it was in 
those far-off days when the chrys- 
anthemarian grew his blooms for 
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At a recent district banquet, Ernest L. Bertram, father 
of The Kiwanis Chrysanthemum, presents International 
President J. Belmont Mosser, left, with the new “mum,” 


the world’s aristocrats. But the men 
who nurse these blooms today have 
a botanical aristocracy of their own, 
centered about the National Chrys- 
anthemum Society. For the past two 
years, their leader has been tall, 
scholarly Ernest Bertram, who has 
successfully combined his love for 
the chrysanthemum with his partici- 
pation in Kiwanis youth activities. 
A twenty-five year Kiwanian, Ernest 
has chairmanned the District Com- 
mittee on Youth Activities. He is 
now a member of the International 
Committee on Key Clubs, and lieu- 
tenant governor in the Pennsylvania 
District. 

This active interest in youth is a 
counterpart of his active interest in 
chrysanthemums. Amateur botanists, 
like dog and horse fanciers, take 
great pride in cross-breeding to pro- 
duce new and striking specimens. 
The amateur botanists have been so 
successful that their society is begin- 
ning to worry about a surplus of 
different breeds! 

One of these varieties—named Ki- 
wanis—is not worrying anybody. In 
fact, this creation is being turned into 
a botanical bonanza that will pro- 
vide college educations for needy 
high school graduates in Lancaster 
County. 

The saga of this world’s most 
unusual chrysanthemum began fif- 


which Kiwanian Bertram donated to his organization. 


teen years ago, when Kiwanian 
Bertram—a rubber goods manufac- 
turer—first developed a special inter- 
est in “mums.” He had always liked 
flowers, and considered growing 
them “a source of satisfaction that 
cannot be gotten elsewhere.” As 
Ernest became more and more inter- 
ested in chrysanthemums, more and 
more “mums” grew in his one acre 
garden. He cultivated and mulched; 
thinned and pruned; selected and 
discarded. 

The result: gigantic chrysanthe- 
mums (some of them twelve inches 
wide) that won top prizes at the 
National Chrysanthemum Show in 
the New York Botanical Gardens. 

Another result of his cultivation 
was a_ distinctive bronze-colored 
flower with a long, straight stem and 
glossy green foliage. This variety 
stood high above the others in 
Ernest’s autumn garden. 

Admiring his new flower one day, 
he thought: “It endures winds, tor- 
rential rains and blazing sun; it has 
a wealth of color; it has many sturdy 
branches. God has created this won- 
derful flower, but He has left me to 
name it!” 

While searching for a proper name, 
Kiwanian Bertram realized that the 
new “mum” had the virtues of his 
Kiwanis club: Kiwanis stands as a 

(See BONANZA page 46) 
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These pictures show the beginning ° . 
of Kiwanis clubs in eight communities 


across the United States. From top to bottom , ° 
below left, they are: Hallandale, 


Florida; Boise City, Oklahoma; Garden : ; 
City, Michigan and Bethany, Missouri. From 
left to right, top of the page: y . 

Sparta, New Jersey; Northern Hills, 2) 


Ohio; Moosehead Lake, Maine 
and Florida City, Florida. 
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More charter pictures showing Kiwanis 
growth in: Hamilton-Baltimore, Mary- 
land, above center; Menasha, Wisconsin, 
above; Lyndhurst, New Jersey, at right. 
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' the new Kiwanis Club of Sepulveda, California, below. 
3 Below middle, Kiwanians at Lincroft-Holmdel, New 
Jersey pose after receiving their charter. 
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"Tue postwar boom in new Ki- 
wanis clubs began leveling off in 
1948. During the last year, 165 
new clubs received their charters, 
as compared to 220 in 1947 and 209 
the year before. A similar up- 
a ; swing began in 1919 and lasted 
| until 1926. The fact that there 

were many more new _ clubs 
founded after both wars shows that the need for Kiwanis 
principles and action is clearly recognized during the 
troubled times of conversion to peace. But the magni- 
tude of our current domestic problems calls for even 
more Kiwanis activity in the years to come. These char- 
ter night pictures show the birth of local organizations 
that were formed to help Americans solve their most 
pressing needs on the local level—where men are famil- 
iar with the conditions before them. So each Kiwan- 
ian—new and old—is in an enviable position to make 
America better by working with his fellow Kiwanians 
and all the neighbors in his community. This is how 
Kiwanis builds. 
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Center, ceremony at Yanceyville, North Carolina. 

The new Kiwanians at Linda Vista, Califo-nia are shown above, 
Charter night at College Place, Washington, right. 

Left, the East Tulsa, Oklahoma charter night. 











{ Sen: Is A stoRY which should make 
every Kiwanian just a little 
prouder of the button he wears in his 


lapel. The story concerns a small 
town—a very small town—in a 
midwestern state; yet, by exten- 


sion, it concerns all the small towns 
throughout America where similar 
remarkable transformations are tak- 
ing place. 

McLouth, Kansas, about forty 
miles west of Kansas City, was a 
sleepy, shabby little community, with 
a population the latest edition of the 
Encylopedia Britannica lists as 515. 
more 
other 


no sleepier, and no 
shabby, than 
minuscule towns the country over. 
The shabbiness had crept up gradu- 
ally. 

No new building had 
years. It had no electricity, even 
though the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration had signified its readi- 
ness to install it whenever McLouth 
bestirred itself enough to raise the 
money. With a productive natural 
gas and oil field next to the town, 
there was no gas. Derelict old frame 
buildings sagged wearily along the 
town’s main street, windowless and 
doorless. There was no drugstore. 
With no electricity, there was no 
refrigeration. The nearest dentist 
was miles away. Most important of 
all, there was no doctor. 

McLouth hardly noticed its gen- 
eral ramshackleness. Its 515 in- 
habitants, and the 2000 more in its 
surrounding countryside, had come 
to take it for granted. Living with 
decay they had become used to it, 
the way a man will become inured 
to disfigurement and finally accept it 
as natural. 

Then, in °45 and °46, the town’s 
veterans came back. 

The veterans had forgotten what 
the town looked like. Now they had 


It was 


thousands of 


risen in 


Cecil M. Luse, president of the 
McLouth Kiwanis club in 1948, led the 
men who remade their community. 
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Faith and hard work changed a lackadaisical 


community into a place where every citizen thinks 


L 
about civic progress. 


Li 








By ERNEST E. TUCKER 


yardsticks to measure McLouth: the 
trim neatness of other communities, 
the prosperity and progress, the 
comforts and luxuries they had seen. 
Most of them took one look at Mc- 
Louth, changed into civilian clothes, 
and caught the bus back out. 

The little town was shocked into 
wakefulness. For the first time in 
years, the eyes of its inhabitants 
were opened to the peeling, un- 
painted buildings, the lack of the 


commonest conveniences, the per- 
vading air of abandon. A spark of 
civic pride was kindled. Hardly 
pride yet, perhaps; there wasn’t 


much to be proud of. But aware- 
ness, at least, and determination. 
They decided to do something. 

They did the wisest thing possible. 
They formed a Kiwanis club, the 
smallest town in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District to have 
one. The spark became a conflagra- 
tion. It seemed an amazing thing to 
the people of McLouth that they 
should have gone on so long unheed- 
ing. With the zeal of crusaders they 
went to work, the Kiwanians—as 
usual—acting as shock troops. In a 
few short months an amazing trans- 
formation had begun. 

The derelict buildings fronting 
Main Street were the first to go. 
Their owners couldn’t see paying 
money to have them removed, use- 
less old eyesores though they were. 


Kiwanis hunted up a man who could, 
and did, pay twenty-five dollars to 
dismantle the wrecks and haul them 
away for salvage. With the twenty- 
five dollars (and watch how such 
a thing becomes self-perpetuating, 
once it gets started) the lots were 
filled in and grass and trees were 
planted. Twenty-five dollars go a 
long way in McLouth. 

They built a little park, and into it 
they moved a rickety old bandstand, 
which they repaired and repainted. 
The high school needed a football 
field; volunteers gave money and 
labor to get them one. 

Kiwanis sponsored a gas company, 
tapped the wells bordering the town, 
and piped the gas into homes. The 
long-neglected electrification project 
was rushed through—they badgered 
the REA officials until McLouth had 
not only a plentiful supply of cur- 
rent, but the REA district office as 
well. 

They wanted a frozen-food locker, 
but couldn’t get one without the 
guarantee of two hundred lockers 
rented in advance, and the locker 
people were skeptical about Mc- 
Louth’s ability to rent them. Ki- 
wanians, with their enthusiastic fem- 
inine co-workers, the Garden Club, 
divided the town up into districts, 
and charged forth to see how many 
people wanted to rent frozen-food 
lockers. They came back triumphant, 
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with the lockers rented in advance— 
and with the rent money as guar- 
antee. 

Something had come over Mc- 
Louth. It was more than gas or 
electricity, more than a cleanup and 
paint-up job; those were only sym- 
bols. The town was alive again. It 
had been dying; and now it was 
alive. 

They tackled a bigger problem. 
Ever since its lone physician had suf- 
fered a crippling disease some years 
earlier, the town had been without a 
doctor. At least one fatality was 
directly chargeable to the lack. In- 
jured persons spent agonized hours 
waiting; ill ones dreaded the long 
trips to the nearest medical aid. 

It was decided to invite a young 
doctor to settle in McLouth, and in- 
quiries were made of the Kansas 
Medical Society. The society was 
anything but encouraging. Getting 
a doctor to your town, they said in 
effect, is very much like buying a 
new car or renting an apartment. 
You put your application on the list, 
and you wait. How long? They 
shrugged. 

Cecil Luse, president of the new 
Kiwanis club, and Mrs. Luse, a mem- 
ber of the Garden Club, decided to 
find out why. The medical society 
was frank. 

“Setting up a medical practice con- 
sists' of more than hanging out a 
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Dr. R. R. Snook and his wife, who assists her 
husband, weigh a patient in their temporary home-office 
that the people of McLouth provided. Civic effort 

also brought a dentist and a druggist to this community, 
which badly needed these professional men. 
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shingle,” the Luses were told. “A 
doctor must have a home, an office, 
an X-ray laboratory, examination 
and treatment rooms, expensive 
equipment and books. Most young 
doctors, finishing the long grind of 
medical school and internship, are 
heavily in debt. Can you expect 
them to saddle themselves with a 
minimum of $15,000 more? Most 
fledgling M.D.’s try to find them- 
selves a position with an established 
doctor, who can help them until they 
have built up a practice themselves. 
Many would like to move to a small 
town, but they simply can’t afford 
1” 

There was a way. Would McLouth 
help out, assist a young doctor to 
settle there? It was a very small 
town, and $15,000 is quite a bit of 
money. 

Seventeen businessmen, called to- 
gether by Cecil Luse, held a confer- 
ence. The result was a foregone 
conclusion; this was the new Mc- 
Louth, the town which had come 
alive. The seventeen businessmen 
pledged themselves to underwrite a 
physician, and told the medical so- 
ciety so. 

It wasn’t long before young Dr. 
Robert R. Snook, his wife and four 
daughters showed up, intrigued by 
the offer. Dr. Snook and McLouth 
examined each other, and the result 
was mutually satisfactory. The doc- 











In just one hour, Kiwanians raised 
$1400 to make a down payment on this eight 
room house bought for the new doctor. 
The owner sold this house at cost to the 
club as his civic contribution. 






































tor, former director of student health 
service at Kansas State College, was 
frank. 

He didn’t want any gifts. Nothing 
on a silver platter. But he did need 
a helping hand to get him over the 
hump—a place to live and work, sup- 
plies and equipment. He emphasized 
that it was a loan, to be repaid in 
full. 

“If I accept free services now,” he 
told McLouth, “then I would be 
obligated to render free services pro- 
fessionally in return .. . that is bad 
business. I want to pay off the loan 
myself.” 

McLouth nodded, understanding 
and approving. The Kiwanians went 
down the street, soliciting money. 
The first fourteen men they spoke to 
promised one hundred dollars apiece 
—and the down payment for the doc- 
tor’s office was in hand. The loan, 
it is understood, will be repaid by the 
doctor when he is established. No 
interest. This was not a money- 
making scheme. 

The bank was more than willing to 
lend money for professional equip- 
ment. The Kiwanians offered to 
back the loan, if necessary. 

Dr. Snook is living with his family 
in an eight-room house, using two 
of the rooms for offices pending the 
completion of a modern office build- 
ing, which is expected to be com- 

(See TOWN REBORN page 46) 
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By WARREN A. BOYNTON 


gels TWENTY years ago I had a 
vi practical joke played on me, and 
although twenty years is a consider- 
able length of time, the details of it 
remain as clear in my mind as though 
I had read it in this morning’s paper. 
It happened during my second year 
in college, which was at a time when 


2° 
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The sun was 
setting twenty years 
ago, when I stomped angrily 
up the hill to take down 
the flag and keep 


my college job. 


. + «the Symbol 


I felt that I was a very cynical person 
indeed. 

It was on a Friday, late in the 
afternoon, and I had just finished my 
“sweeping beat” which helped to pay 
I en- 


my expenses through school. 
tered the big room that served as a 
jani- 


combination supply room and 


tor’s office to put my big push broom 
away. 

It had been a bad day for me. A 
thousand and one things had gone 
wrong, and as a result, I was in a bad 
frame of mind. On top of this, I was 
late for an important appointment. 

As I practically ran into the room, 
I noticed the Janitor, a 
pleasant man with 
hair, combed a la Eddie Cantor. He 
was sitting on his old, broken down 
feet on his 


smallish, 


mouse colored 


swivel chair with his 
packing box desk. 
“Just the man I’m looking for,” he 
said, as I turned from hanging my 
brush on its wall pegs. “Go out and 
bring in the flag.” At first I thought 
he was just trying to be funny, be- 
cause he knew that I was in a hurry. 
But when I opened my mouth to 
argue with him, he continued, “Go 
ahead. It'll only take a few minutes.” 
I couldn’t understand the sly look in 


his eyes, but I understood that he did 
want me to bring in the flag—a job 
he usually carried out himself. 

Since he did the hiring and firing 
on the sweeping beat jobs, and I 
needed mine, I said no more, but 
stamped out of the building in a 
great rage. The flag pole stood ona 
small knoll overlooking the bay 
about a block away and my blood 
pressure seemed to go up with every 
step. 

I had never taken in the flag be- 
fore, or any flag for that matter, and 
in my haste I had some trouble un- 
fastening the ropes. Then I pulled 
the wrong one, which added to my 
irritability. 

The sun was just sinking into the 
bay below me as the flag came drift- 
ing downward, and as it floated 
nearer, My momentary gripe was 
replaced by a mild surprise. The 
flag was much larger than I had 
thought. 

It still had considerable motion 
imparted to it by a fairly stiff sun- 
down breeze, and as I spread my 
arms wide to receive it, it became a 
restless phenomenon of motion that 
seemed to resist my efforts to capture 
it, and it passed through my mind 
that the flag’s movements were not 
just a haphazard action caused by air 
currents. 


ie 


I seemed to be gathering 
a live thing into my arms. I some- 
how thought of an eagle stretching 
its wings. It was only a momentary 
impression, but a powerful one and 
for the moment my mind 
emotional hash. 


Was an 


I thought of mountains, expanses 
of water, forests, wagon trains, city 
lights, and the sunset in the bay. 
Even old books of 
American battles came to mind along 
with poetry as 
. “Hats 
off. Along the street there comes... .” 
And mixed with all this was a feel- 
ing of great surprise that I should 
have these thoughts at all. I 
supposed to know better than to 
have such simple emotions. 

You get the same feeling when you 
jerk open a door expecting to find an 
empty room, but instead see dozens 
of people staring at you. 


history early 


such fragments of 
“Breathes there a man 


Was 


But the payoff to the whole thing 
was this: As I walked thoughtfully 
back to the supply room with that 
great bundle of flag in my arms and 
turned it over to the janitor, he was 
grinning so wide that I thought his 
ears would meet behind his head. 

“Well,” he said, “how does it feel 
to gather Old Glory into your arms?” 
That old schemer had known what 
he was doing all the time! THE*’END 
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Put aside your indifference 
and take the trouble to understand In behalf of 
the problems and personalities 

of those you know. It pays 


off in fellowship. 





HEN THE United States Post Of- 
W fice Department recently issued 
a special postage stamp to commem- 
orate the late Will Rogers, they 
quoted under his picture his famous 
but simple declaration, “I never met 
a man I didn’t like.” 

Out of the thousands of humble 
but sound and humane utterances of 
the beloved cowboy philosopher our 
government chose that one, not only 
because it best exemplifies the char- 
acter of the man himself, but be- 
cause the idea it presents strikes a 
responsive chord in every human 
heart. We want to be liked, even 
the most morose of us, and whether 
we admit it or not we have a kind of 
clinging attachment for those who 
seem to like us. 

There is also a challenge in Will 
Rogers’ declaration. Although we 
love him for having said it, we do 
not always follow its suggested prac- 
tice. We meet people almost every 
day whom we do not like, and even 
while we adore Rogers’ philanthropic 
avowal, we are more or less mystified 
by his human adaptability. How 
could he like everybody he meets? 
The answer must be found in his in- 
stinctive understanding of human 
nature. 

First of all, he liked people, and 
because he liked them he sought the 
best in everybody he met and readily 
found it. He learned more about 
the innate qualities of a man in thirty 
minutes than most of us learn in 
weeks or months, and because he 
saw the good transcending the bad, 
and saw so much of himself in the 
other fellow’s nature, he could in- 
stantly sympathize with him and ac- 
cept him as a brother. 

Very few of us are blessed with 
Will Rogers’ marvelous ability to un- 
derstand our fellow men; fewer still 
with his capacity for making accu- 
rate appraisals quickly. But all of 
us are qualified to get to know the 
people we meet every day and in 
doing it we are almost certain to like 
them. And we learn about people 
by associating with them, by seeking 
common ground on mutual likes and 
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By DAVE E. SMALLEY 


Member Kiwanis Club of Brazil, Indiana 


dislikes, by finding common objec- 
tives and by avoiding, as much as 
possible, the things upon which we 
disagree. 

There is no better medium for the 
development of fellowship than the 
modern service club. I have been a 
Kiwanian for twenty years and in 
two different cities, and sometimes I 
have heard the lament, “We do noth- 
ing when we come here but shake 
hands, gossip a bit, eat, listen to a 
speaker, and go home. We have ac- 
complished nothing. We might as 
well have eaten at home.” 

Although no group can justify it- 
self without a useful objective, nor 
without the consistent pursuit there- 
of, still something vital is gained 
every time people meet together in 
a spirit of friendship and good will. 
They come to know each other, to 
learn and understand each other. 
They come to like each other, and 
when men like each other, life be- 
comes easier and happier and prog- 
ress more certain. 

I am often reminded of my first 
five years in a small Illinois city, 
when my occupation brought me in 
limited contact with my fellow citi- 
zens. When I met them on the street 
there was seldom more than a formal 
nod of recognition, and frequently 
I felt ignored completely. Gradually 
I built up a dislike for many of these 
men who had become familiar 
strangers. I saw arrogance in their 
apparent self-sufficiency, sensed an 
air of contempt in their indifference. 

Then, one day, against my inclina- 
tions, I was induced to join the Ki- 
wanis club. When I arrived at my 
first meeting I saw several of the 
men for whom I had developed a dis- 
like and I began to feel miserable, 
even resentful over having been in- 
veigled into the situation. I made 
up my mind to drop out at the first 
opportunity. 

That was twenty years ago—and 
I still am a Kiwanian. While I was 


FELLOWSHIP 


waiting for a plausible reason to drop 
out I was getting acquainted in spite 
of myself. I began to know these 
familiar strangers who soon ceased 
to be strange. Some of them became 
my best friends. It took me weeks 
to learn what Will Rogers was able 
to learn in a few minutes, and it 
taught me the fallacy of judging peo- 
ple I did not know. 

Some months ago I met in a New 
York hotel with some thirty busi- 
While we represented a 
manufacturers of kindred 
members of the 
nevertheless 


nessmen. 
group of 
lines, meeting as 
same association, we 
were producers of sharply competi- 
tive products. Ostensibly we had 
only one objective in common, to 
promote the welfare of the industry, 
but as thirty or more of us sat around 
the long table, discussing our com- 
mon problems, we forgot we were 
competitors. It was more like a board 
of directors discussing topics that 
concerned a single firm. 

Around another long table we ate 
lunch together, joked and laughed 
and talked about our personal affairs. 
We were friends. We had come to 
know each other as men and we 
liked each other, and because we 
liked each other as men we found it 
easy to agree as competitors. 

No matter how lofty the purpose 
of an organization, nor to what ex- 
tent its program may reach, the 
measure of its success will be deter- 
mined by the human relationships of 
its members. Selfish collectivity 
crumbles as separate individuals at- 
tain their private ends and desert, 
whereas men bound together by mu- 
tual good will pursue their united 
purpose to the end. 

Good _ fellowship, 
the prime requisite for collective 
achievement, and because of that 
fact the first and most important task 
of any group is to promote genuine 
friendship among its members. The 
objective, the reason for the organ- 
ization must never be lost, but only 
a good machine can do a good job. 

No one wastes time when he is win- 
ning or keeping friendships. THE END 


therefore, is 




















Participation in convention programs and business is one of 


the greatest pleasures that Kiwanians derive from their fun-filled 


International meetings. 


TTHEN KIWANIAN Larue F. Smith 
A goes fishing, he takes his busi- 
ness headaches along. Sitting in a 
boat, waiting for the bass to bite, he 
mulls over the problems of his daily 
work. So a fishing trip is only a half- 
way vacation to the Chairman of 
the Kiwanis International Commit- 
Underprivileged Child. 
are this way, 


tet on 
Othe: 


too. But every Kiwanian looks for- 


businessmen 


ward to the International convention 
as a real vacation, where there’s so 
much going on that a man doesn’t 
have time to worry about his every- 
day job. This year, conventiontime 
June 19 to 23—will be vacationtime 
for thousands of Kiwanians flocking 
to Atlantic City from every part of 
Canada and the United States. 
They will have as many reasons 
for enjoying the coming convention 
as there are boards in the Atlantic 
City Boardwalk, says Past Interna- 
tional President A. Copeland Callen. 
A survey of thirty International offi- 


Conventions are FU 





By THE KIWANIS REPORTER 


cers and past presidents and other 
prominent Kiwanians shows. tl 
they agree with Copeland. More than 
anything else, they think Kiwanis 
conventions are fun because of the 
reasured friendships that every Ki- 
j 


wanian makes and renews during 
each annual meeting. 

Says Henry Hanley, past governor 
of the New York District: “The 
pleasure of meeting and greeting fel- 
low Kiwanians at the convention is a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience.” 
International Trustee John Link- 


“What I en- 


joy most and remember longest is 


later puts it this way: 


the feeling of being among friends. 
Money can’t buy this kind of fun. 
But it’s ours without asking at the 
Kiwanis convention.” And Past In- 
ternational President Bennett Knud- 
son also thinks the convention ex- 
perience is priceless. 

The development of friendliness 
and cooperation among Kiwanians is 
a commendable product of each con- 


thinks Past International 
2 


toss. Other Ki- 


vention, 
President George 
wanians agree with him. 

Past International President Ed- 
mund Arras, for example, believes 
that the wide 
multiplies “strengthening 
waves of community fellowship.” 

“Love that Kiwanis convention!” 


convention's 
Kiwanis’ 


scope 


remarks Past International President 
George Hixson. “It’s like coming 
home for Christmas or an old-fash- 
ioned family picnic; a grand ride to 
the convention city with a carefree 
bunch of regulars, both men and 
women. Then arriving at the con- 
vention city all agog and set for a 
big affair.” 

Armand Rodehorst, prominent 
conventioneer, recalls meeting two 
fine couples from Hawaii at the Los 
Angeles convention. Since then, 
Armand and his wife have corre- 
sponded with their insular friends. 
Past International President Carl 
Endicott declares that there “is no 
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better chance to form enduring 
friendships” than at Kiwanis conven- 
tions. 

Many Kiwanians believe amuse- 
ment is a big convention attraction 
that goes with fellowship. 

“The kind of fun you have,” ob- 
serves Past International President 
O. Sam Cummings, “changes with 
the years. Now I find myself rem- 
iniscing about Kiwanis experiences 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when I'd have been dancing ‘til the 
wee hours, a quarter of a century 
ago.” 

Past International President Har- 
per Gatton recalls how he used to 
tell dubious stay-at-homes about the 
fine conventions. Gradually, the 
stay-at-homes became convention- 
goers, and Harper has been happy to 
hear the new conventioneers report 
that “Harper was right! My wife 
and I are going again next year.” 

One of the reasons that Kiwanians 
become convention veterans instead 
of one-timers is the spiritual uplift 
everyone gets from each Interna- 
tional gathering. Observes Past In- 
ternational Trustee James Gal- 
lagher: “A few days spent in con- 
templation of the duty we owe others 
is a wholesome spiritual exercise.” 

Because of this wholesome con- 
vention spirit, International Vice- 
President Don Murdoch thinks an 
amazing knowledge of Kiwanis is 
gained at the International meeting. 

“To witness the earnestness of offi- 
cers making realities out of current 
objectives, enhances my desire to 
make my club stronger and better,” 
declares Past International President 
Donald Rice. “Only at the Interna- 
tional convention does one get a 
composite picture of the tremendous 
program which 3000 clubs are per- 
forming.” 

At the International conventions, 
Kiwanians see absolute proof that 
this fellowship for leadership is pro- 
ducing results. 

Claude Hellmann, International 
trustee, puts it this way: “Our In- 
ternational convention is a graduate 
course in Kiwanis education.” 

And looking back to the desperate 
days of depression, Robert Prittie, of 
the Special International Committee 
on Past International Officers, recalls 
the time when the whole world 
needed the uplift he got from the 
Toronto convention of 1934. “It was 
most refreshing and stimulating to 
attend the International convention 
and see so many folks of good will 
determined to do something about 
the conditions in which we found 
ourselves.” 
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Past International President Ben 
Dean recognizes a similar concern 
for the general welfare when he sits 
in a convention auditorium, crowded 
with thousands of like-thinking men 
and women. “I get a heart-tug and 
a lift from kinship with so many fine 
folks in the common cause of com- 
munity service.” 

International Treasurer J. Hugh 
Jackson believes the total result of 
this attitude is an “enlarged outlook, 
enriched lives, finer communities and 
greater service to mankind.” 

Because Kiwanis reaches into the 
American family, many Kiwanians 
bring their families along to Inter- 
national conventions. 

“You really don’t know what fun 
it is to attend a Kiwanis convention 
until you yield to the supplications, 
tears and prayers of your children,” 
says International Vice-President 
John Gorsuch. “There is nothing 
like a trip to a Kiwanis convention 
to provide the family with such a 
splendid opportunity to be together.” 

International Trustee Charles 
Harris confirms this belief, declaring 
that his children have learned a lot 
from going to Kiwanis conventions. 
And many other Kiwanis families 
get hours of pleasure from planning 
convention jaunts. 

“Attendance at the Kiwanis Inter- 
national convention is one of the 
highlights of the year in the Ray 
family,” says Walter Ray, Interna- 
tional trustee. “As early as Jan- 
uary, we spend many pleasant hours 
with maps and literature about many 
interesting places to be visited going 
to or coming from the convention 


city.” Past International President 
Mark Smith and his family also have 
got much from convention travels. 

And the chance to travel appeals 
to many Kiwanians who are already 
making plans for Atlantic City. 

J. W. McKinney, lieutenant gov- 
ernor in the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District, says that “The new 
cities and new pleasures found at 
convention time play a big part in 
the convention picture.” 

Speaking of travel experiences, 
International Trustee John Wright 
declares that “no delegate from the 
Georgia, Carolinas or Florida Dis- 
tricts will ever forget his experience 
of traveling on the ‘Fellowship Spe- 
cial’ train to Seattle in 1928.” 

Despite all other attractions, Ki- 
wanis conventioneers get lots of fun 
out of the programs, which D. R. 
Alexander, an avid convention-goer, 
describes as having “excellent speak- 
ers and superb entertainment” value. 

International Trustee Mearl Fagg 
comments that “Months are spent: in 
arranging for convention programs, 
which must be right, not only in 
entertainment, but also in good 
sound knowledge of public affairs.” 

Says Past International President 
Hamilton Holt: “Programs at Inter- 
national conventions are uniformly 
well-planned and enjoyable.” 

Immediate Past International 
President Charles Armstrong speaks 
for every Kiwanian who has come to 
an International convention when he 
says: “Each year the convention is 
bigger, more inspiring and more 
enjoyable. If only conventions came 


oftener and lasted longer!” THE END 


These Atlantic City Kiwanians bid unsuccessfully for 
the 1928 convention, but the city with the Boardwalk did host Kiwanis 
conventioneers in 1930 and 1946. So 1949 is the city’s third session. 
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anyone a Communist? 


By HUGH STEVENSON TIGNER 


ost AMERICANS find it hard to 
M believe that Communism is 
what it actually is—a grimly deter- 
mined drive for absolute power, 
which involves a fanantical and tire- 
less effort to weaken and destroy or 
capture everything that stands in its 
way. They find it still harder to 
understand why anyone should be 
that way, especially when that per- 
son is another American, perhaps 
even the son or daughter of a neigh- 
bor across the street. 

According to a popular theory, 
Communists are spawned by eco- 
nomic and political conditions, by 
the bitter hardships of depressions, 
by brutal injustices and hypocrisies 
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of the social order. This theory un- 
doubtedly contains some grains of 
important truth. There are few 
theories which do not. But it also 
throws dust in the eyes of our under- 
standing. It may be truer in Burma 
or China or Germany or France than 
in the United States; but at best I 
believe it to be a superficial theory 
that does justice neither to the nat- 
ure of Communism nor the nature of 
human beings. 

I have known personally about 
twenty members of the Communist 
Party. The active period of this 
acquaintanceship dates between 1935 
and 1942. They were small fry. None 
of them had ever been to the USSR. 


All but one had been born in the 
United States, and the great majority 
were of Anglo-Saxon lineage. I 
knew some of these people only 
slightly, others very well. I knew 
several of them before they be- 
came Communists, saw them going 
through the process of conversion, 
and knew them after they had taken 
their places in the party ranks. 

One member of the group was a 
victim of the great depression. He 
confided to me, contrary to party 
discipline, some of his history. He 
had been joint owner of a business 
that went down in the economic 
earthquake, and had been literally 
reduced to the breadline. The eco- 
nomic theory would appear to ex- 
plain him all right. A second mem- 
ber was, and had been all his life, a 
genuine proletarian. He worked in 
a shop that had not been prosperous 
for a good many years, and which 
was seriously affected by the depres- 
sion. He was acquainted with in- 
security of employment and low 
wages, and had _ understandable 
grounds for dissatisfaction with the 
economic order. But these two men, 
who were the oldest of the lot, stand 
out as exceptions. 

Of the remainder of the group— 
nearly all of them—a few had back- 
grounds bordering on poverty, more 
than a few did not. They were 
mostly children or members of the 
middle class, and a number of them 
were blessed with circumstances that 
I would call privileged. Out of the 
twenty I do not believe that more 
than three or four can be said ever 
to have suffered because of material 
conditions. On the whole, this batch 
of Communists cannot be explained 
with any plausibility by a material- 
istic theory. 

As I analyze the individual cases 
of those I knew most about I find 
plenty of variety in their back- 
grounds, situations and personalities. 
The only tangible factor they held in 
common was their age; except for 
two of them, all were under thirty at 
the time I knew them. But, with 
emphasis varying according to the 
individual, Communism appealed to 
them all in the following ways: 

(1) It gave release to their resent- 
ments and rebellions. Whatever 
pent-up feelings of grievance or 
opposition they had, for whatever 
cause, they could now direct them 
without restraint against the pre- 
vailing social order. (2) They were 
supplied with an all-purpose scape- 
goat, an outside object on which io 
blame all their failures, frustrations 

(See comMMUNISM page 54) 
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ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY As part of its pro- 


gram to help underprivileged children, Asbury Park 
Kiwanians successfully sponsored a “Clothesline 
Week.” Its objective: collecting clothing for needy 
rural youngsters. The clothing, which donors left 
at collection depots in the town fire stations, will be 
distributed by the Save the Children Federation. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA The Birmingham Kiwan- 


ians’ vocational guidance program has been so suc- 
cessful that local educators want a bigger program 
for 1949. This program enables each student in the 
city’s five high schools to choose several interesting 
occupations. Then Kiwanis helps the students ex- 
amine their selected fields. Successful men talk 
to different groups of youngsters and each one has 
a chance to interview a top man in whatever field 
the student desires. The Kiwanians also place vo- 
cational literature in the school libraries. 


WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA The Wellsburg club 


cleared nearly $800 from its sponsorship of a foot- 
ball game between West Liberty Teachers College 
and West Virginia Tech. The proceeds were divided 
among Wellsburg High School Band, Wellsburg 
High Mothers Club, Wellsburg High School news- 
paper, Kiwanis Recreation Committee that is plan- 
ning an outdoor basketball court, and the club 
charity fund. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN Underprivileged children in 


Appleton are having more fun between school bells 
because the local Kiwanis club has established a 
borrowing service, whereby the youngsters can 
check out gym shoes, suits, tricycles and other play- 
things. 


SAN FERNANDO, CALIFORNIA This town’s num- 


ber one bowling team boasts four past Kiwanis club 
presidents! The team, with an average of 165, is 
building a jackpot from nickel contributions each 
alleyman makes when he misses a spare. Recently 
the bowlers gave their local Key Club $40 from this 
fund. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO “Why Every Eligible 


Citizen Should Vote” was the theme for an essay 
contest by Cuyahoga Kiwanians. The contest was 
open to 750 high school civics and history students. 
School officials screened 400 essays and turned 
forty-eight over to the final judges. They selected 
three winners. 
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ZANESVILLE, OHIO The Zanesville High School was 
built in 1908 for 600 students. Now it holds 1165. 
With a big crop of freshmen coming along, it looked 
last year as if the teen-agers might have to go to 
school in shifts. 

The community desperately needed a new school, 
and it needed a dynamic information campaign to 
-onvince the voters. This job was a natural for 
the Zanesville Kiwanians, whose Public Affairs 
Committee had been studying the issue. 

Other community groups soon joined the Kiwan- 
ians. Through the spring and summer they planned 
the drive, and after Labor Day the actual campaign 
began. Voters read newspaper ads, heard many 
radio programs and spot announcements, listened 
to doorbell ringers and house-to-house canvassers, 
received telephone calls, and heard about the school 
bond issue from speakers at their club meetings. 

This effort produced enough “yEs” votes to finance 
a new $2,750,000 high school. 





At recess time every day, these youngsters in Zanesville, Ohio 
line up at the fountain to wait their turn for a drink of water. 
This is typical of the overcrowding that motivated Kiwanians 
to lead the highly successful drive for expanded school facilities, 


ANGELES MESA, CALIFORNIA The Kiwanis Club 
of Angeles Mesa is helping citizens of southwest Los 
Angeles create a badly-needed youth recreation 
center. The club’s latest contribution is its partici- 
pation in a successful community fair which grossed 
$26,000. The Crenshaw Civic Council, headed by 
Kiwanian C. Roland Pierce, sponsored this event; 
Charles H. Wilson, another Kiwanian, was General 
Fair Chairman. More than 75,000 people visited the 
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five-day fair, where they saw Kiwanis-sponsored 
Queen Gloria Putz preside over lots of big top ac- 
tivity. 

Kiwanians Walter Heineman and Ernest L. Mess- 
ner fathered the community center idea, back in 
1939. The war interrupted their plans, and wartime 
expansion increased the need for this project. So the 
community center idea was revived by its two 
founders in 1947. Then the Crenshaw Community 
Center, Inc., was formed. 
an auditorium to seat 850, five meeting rooms, six 
offices, 


swimming pool, 


Present plans call for 


kitchen facilities and a twenty-five meter 


SHELBURNE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS - Kiwanian 
James H. “Bud” King is coach of the local football 
team. His fellow Kiwanians are proud of “Bud” 

fourteen boys who won six of the eight 

so proud that the Ki- 
gave the athletes a testimonial banquet. 


they played this year 
Wanhian 
Fighty-eight men attended, including dads of play- 
ers, Past President Newell of .the Northampton 
club and Lieutenant Governor Barney Carlson of 
the second division, New England District. 


ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC Kiwanians 
of the St. Lawrence, Montreal club took their wives 
to visit the Nativity Nursery School, where about 
235 boys are being trained for adoption. The Ki- 
wanians left a $1000 check, and the children put on 
a special show for their benefactors. A few years 
ago, this club gave the nursery $5300 for an outdoor 


swimming pool. 


This money was put into the district educational 
foundation, a fund to finance the training of under- 
privileged children with native talent. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA This Kiwanis club 
has presented a Citizenship Award plaque to each 
of the two high schools in town. A boy and girl, 
chosen for character, activity, scholarship and citi- 
zenship, win the honor of a listing on each plaque. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Mickey Greco has 
no legs. He lost them more than twelve years ago. 
Since then, Pittsburgh Kiwanians have helped 
Mickey prove there’s not much a legless man can’t 
do. The club members paid his hospital bills, bought 
three sets of artificial legs, gave him music lessons 
and a scholarship to the Pittsburgh Academy. 

Now Mickey can walk and play the piano. Just 
recently he graduated from high school, and he 
celebrated this achievement by playing the piano 
before the pleased Kiwanians. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO The Toronto .Kiwanians’ 
campaign began improving the driving habits of 


safety 


motorists soon after the program was launched. City 
Mayor McCallum declares that this is one of the 
most outstanding public service projects ever spon- 
sored by an independent group of citizens. Forty 
thousand one dollar Kiwanis safety stickers were 
sold, and brochures on bicycle safety were widely 
distributed. Rules for safe driving, riding and walk- 
ing got wide publicity through announcements, spe- 
cial publications and contests. Local merchants 
helped finance purchase of attractive prizes. 





At the Nativity Nursery School of Montreal, Quebec, orphans are trained for adoption by special teachers who empha- 
size personality development. Montreal Kiwanians saw the result of this work when they visited the institution and en- 
joyed a show the children put on for them (left). Boys dressed as girls to take part in the program of folk dancing and 
singing. The Kiwanians, who help finance the school, also watched one teacher show a boy how to build with blocks (right). 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA Proceeds from Kiwan- 
is gum ball machines recently bought a sixteen mm. 
motion picture projector, screen and speaker for 
Sacramento’s Lincoln Christian Center. This equip- 
ment is one of the club’s marfy gum-financed gifts 


to city children. 


HARVEY, NORTH DAKOTA This club recently held 
a memorial service to honor deceased members. 
People of the community were invited to attend, 
and a free-will offering was taken after the service. 


BOARDMAN, OHIO There was no money left to pay 
for lighting the local football field—citizens had just 
spent $1,000,000 for school improvements. Boardman 
Kiwanians realized that the young people needed 
field lights for a rounded athletic program. So the 
club organized a drive to raise the money. 

Teams of Kiwanians made a thorough house-to- 
house canvass to raise the cash and arranged a 
benefit baseball game. After the drive was com- 
pleted, Kiwanians found they had collected more 
than enough to light up the high school field. 
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COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO Kiwanians in this club 
turned vocational guidance advisers to help the 
club-sponsored Career Week. High school upper 
classmen selected vocations that interested them, 
after hearing a talk about the value of choosing an 
occupation early in life. One hundred and sixty-two 
students had private interviews with their Kiwanian 
counselors. And the club has awarded $100 to the 
winner of a special scholarship contest. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON The annual Football Fes- 
tival, begun by the local Kiwanis club in 1940, was 
a greater-than-ever success this year. It attracted 
statewide attention. 

Six neighboring high schools entered their football 
teams in a ten-minute, six-game round robin. This 
year, about 5000 people watched these contests, and 
thus contributed to the Hoquiam club’s underprivi- 
leged child fund. Some money went to the local 
school. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA Eighty per cent of the Ki- 
wanians in San Diego took part in their club’s high 
school basketball tourney. Here’s how the program 
worked. 

Kiwanis clubs in Southern California sponsored 
the best team in each of their communities. These 
teams then played each other in a series of elimina- 
tion games. The two top teams emerged from their 
playoffs with trophies and awards. Proceeds from 
this tourney went to a convalescent hospital. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS | Sixty - three 
high school athletes joined Middleborough Kiwa- 
nians in an old-fashioned New England turkey 
dinner. These Kiwanians have entertained their 
prep school football squad for the last four years. 


OROVILLE, WASHINGTON Kiwanians here belong to 
a club that is only ten months old. But they are al- 
ready proud of their club’s accomplishments. Two 
hundred and eighty persons passed through the 
club-sponsored traveling TB unit last summer. 
Other activities: a community auction that netted 
$371 (to be used for building a tennis court); an 
amateur show that brought in $323 (used for help- 
ing the needy during the Christmas season); a free 
Christmas show and refreshments for 300 young- 
sters. 


SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA If you visit the Kiwanis 
Club of San Marino, you'll get an unusual souvenir. 
You'll long remember the meeting and the famous 
Huntington Library that is located in San Marino. 

This club has a visitor’s badge that looks like a 
medieval scroll. On it is a picture of the library en- 
trance, the name of the town, and the full name 
of the library. On the back of this tag is a thumbnail 
history of the renowned library and art gallery. 


JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians in Johns- 
town joined their Key Club and the Johnstown High 
School Student Council in sponsoring an educational 
guidance program. Thirteen hundred junior and 
senior students took part in this “Career Day.” 
Representatives of each profession of interest to 
the youngsters spoke to them about the opportu- 
nities and limitations in that particular line of work. 
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GREENVILLE, OHIO “It is gratifying to know that 
there are busy people who are willing to give up 
their own important time and to spend their own 

money ... to help... high sehool kids decide what 

they want to do when they leave school.” This is 
the statement of a grateful high school boy who 
participated in a successful Kiwanis-sponsored vo- 
cational guidance program. 

Greenville President Roy C. Kester brought the 
idea of a “Career Day” back from the last Ohio 


District convention. The club’s Vocational Guidance 
Committee took the idea and worked it out with 
local educators and Kiwanis neighbors in Ansonia, 
New Madison and Union City. Eight hundred and 
three juniors and seniors in Darke County high 
schools took part in the program, which gave them 
a chance to learn about fifty-four occupations. 





Students at Greenville, Ohio, eagerly signed up for the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored vocational guidance program which gave jun- 
ior and senior high school pupils a good chance to learn the 
advantages and shortcomings of many different occupations, 


UNION TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY The Kiwanis 
Club of Union Township recently gave the Huckles 
Television Theater a $1000 television set. This the- 
ater is a newly-created division of the Township 
Recreation Department. 


HIBBING, MINNESOTA Hibbing Kiwanians have giv- 
en eye glasses to needy children, as part of the 
club’s work for underprivileged youngsters. 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA ‘The new Cerebral 
Palsy Center in Sioux Falls is the first clinic of 
its kind in the state. Organized by local Kiwanians, 
this center is now taking care of eight children. 


SPRING CITY, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here _ spon- 
sored a March of Dimes Campaign throughout Rhea 
County. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS A speeding car killed 
a youngster who was riding at night down an 
Arkansas highway. There was no reflector on the 
lad’s bike. 

To prevent tragic recurrences of this accident, 
Dr. Siler of the Siloam Springs Kiwanis club in- 
augurated a safety show that attracted more than 
200 young bike riders. While they were listening to 
the program, Kiwanians put a reflective material on 
each bike parked outside the meeting hall. 
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MERCED, CALIFORNIA A broad program with three 
broad objectives underlies the new Merced Kiwanis 
Club Dental Clinic for Children. This clinic, created 
to provide adequate dental care for needy children 
throughout the county, is the first project of its 
kind that these Kiwanians have undertaken. The 
club has furnished $2000 to buy equipment, and is 
underwriting the cost of maintaining the clinic. 

The program’s three objectives are: (1) To edu- 
cate elementary students in dental health practices. 
(2) To prevent tooth decay through widespread use 
of sodium fluoride treatment. (3) To provide com- 
plete dental service for needy youngsters. 

Nine Merced dentists have volunteered one half 
day of free time each month. And when other den- 
tists can be contacted, the program can be broadened 
to include all needy children in elementary school. 
At present, however, limited facilities permit the 
clinic to serve only kindergarten and first grade 
children. The Kiwanians hope to include the second 
graders next year. The local superintendent of 
schools is providing a dental hygienist, who will be 
clinic director for the first year. 


at he RP. 


Bob Lynes, Joe Slavens and Police Chief Bill Gammill (left to ATLANTA, GEORGIA A famous Atlanta newspaper 
right) of the Siloam Springs, Arkansas club, attached reflective claims that it “covers Dixie like the dew.”’ And Ki- 
Scotch-Lite onto the bikes of nearly 200 local youngsters, wanis covers Atlanta as thoroughly as this news- 
who were listening to a Kiwanis-sponsored safety program. 





paper covers Dixie: there’s a Kiwanis club meeting 
in Atlanta on every week day except Saturday! 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA A Kiwanis gift to 

the underprivileged children of Germantown made MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA Two air conditioning units 


the front page in the town’s weekly paper. The gift have been purchased for this town’s hospital deliv- 
was three pieces of equipment for the Germantown ery room by Muskogee Kiwanians who donated 
Hospital. Two “croupettes’”—devices to aid breath- $3537.73 to buy this equipment. And the club joined 
ing of children with asthmatic ailments—and a spe- the Negro Chamber of Commerce in purchasing an 
cial refrigerator to be used as a blood container air conditioning unit for the delivery room of a 
were purchased after a consultation with hospital colored hospital. , 


officials. This year-old club is also paying the col- 


lege tuition of a young woman suffering from the GREENSBURG, INDIANA Old and new Kiwanians in 
after effects of a polio attack. Greensburg are benefiting from the club’s visual 
program for inducting new members. Old-timers 
get a re-cap of Kiwanis while they watch newcomers 
view a novel “Induction Easel.” This device utilizes 
the poster-presentation technique: terse, dramat- 
ically illustrated ideas shown on large sheets of 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA Under the direction of the 
Kiwanis club in Fargo, the city safety council staged 


a successful pedestrian safety week. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA This club’s agriculture com- heavy paper. As a narrator turns the pages, the 
mittee has just concluded as ~acead contest, staged audience sees the organization of Kiwanis, its theme, 
in about itty schools within fifty miles of Alberta. and answers to common questions about the club. 
The topic of the contest: “Alberta Soil—Our Na- ° 

tional Heritage—How Can We Best Maintain and 
Increase Its Fertility and Combat Erosion?” Two 
hundred dollars in prizes went to the winning es- 


sayists 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA [In 1936, Grand 
Forks Kiwanians launched a vocational guidance 
program that has become increasingly successful. 
When the program began, Kiwanians from various 
professions talked to high school juniors and seniors 
about many different occupations. As the project 
grew, speakers were recruited from business and 
professional circles throughout Grand Forks. This 
year, the guidance group is very popular. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA Dr. Ferdinand Rowe, an 
Omaha dentist, has received the South Omaha Ki- 
wanis club’s second annual Outstanding Citizen 
Award. Rowe was selected for his participation in New and old Kiwanians in Greenburg, Indiana, get a valuable 
the Boy Scout program. re-cap of Kiwanis principles from the club’s induction easel. 
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August Begerow, president of the Newark, New Jersey, club, 
presents a new statien wagon to the Visiting Nurse Association. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Newark Kiwanians, whose 
Welfare Committee spends $7000 annually, bought a 
new station wagon for the city’s Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation. 

At a recent meeting, these Kiwanians chose one 
outstanding fireman and one policeman whose hero- 
ism in the line of duty was acknowledged by awards 
from the club. 


ROME, GEORGIA Kiwanians here sent more than 160 
deserving young people on a one-week camping 
trip. The club paid all expenses for this jaunt, which 
took the youngsters to Camp Waco, near Bremen. 


ABINGDON, VIRGINIA This club recently sponsored 
a college theater play production—“Our Town,” by 
Thornton Wilder. Two Kiwanians had roles, and the 
play ran two nights, both times playing to full 
houses. Local critics acclaimed it one of the finest 
college theater performances they had ever wit- 
nessed. The net proceeds, amounting to $650, went 
into a building fund for the Johnston Memorial Hos- 
pital at Abingdon. The Abingdon club has pledged 
$1200 to the hospital. 


SOUDERTON-TELFORD, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians 
of the Souderton-Telford club have given the Sou- 
derton High School Band $200 to help the young 


musicians. 


AUSTIN, MINNESOTA Looking over their record for 
the past year, Austin Kiwanians discovered that they 
had engaged in 117 activities during 1948. These 
included: optical, medical and dental aid for needy 
children, scholarship assistance, active support of 
the 4-H Club program, vocational guidance, public 
affairs, business standards, church support, special 
events and interclub relations. One of the most un- 
usual activities—which won a first prize for the club 
—was collection of $286 for the Salvation Army’s 
Christmas fund. Five service clubs in Austin took 
part in a collection contest, and the Kiwanians’ total 
was the highest. So the club won a collection kettle 
trophy to show that the Kiwanians were the cham:- 
pion bell ringers of 1948. 


MALTA-McCONNELLSVILLE, OHIO The Boys and 
Girls Work committee of the Malta~-McConnellsville 
Kiwanis club learned about a shortage of recrea- 
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tional facilities at the McConnellsville school. So the 
Kiwanians began raising money to give the young- 
sters the proper equipment. Net proceeds from a 
club-sponsored benefit square dance enabled the 
Kiwanians to buy a Senior Castle Tower for the 
school playground. 

This club was chartered in 1947, but it is already 
proud of its participation in community affairs. Dur- 
ing the last seven months, the young club has been 
sponsoring a drive to raise funds for a community 
swimming pool (there is not one in the entire coun- 
ty). So far the club has raised nearly $15,000, and 
hopes to start construction of a 100 x 40 foot pool 
this year. 


ae SOUTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN “Guard Your 


Health Today for a Better America Tomorrow.” 
This was the slogan that won first prize and sum- 
marized the health program sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Southwest Detroit. Three hundred 
and sixty people took part in the slogan contest, 
planned to focus public attention on the entire 
health program. And “Health Week,” which followed 
the slogan contest, called attention to some little- 
known health facts. Twenty-three agencies co- 
operated with Kiwanis to carry out the following 
program: 

(1) Emergency demonstration by the Red Cross. 

(2) Films on polio, blindness, heart disease, dia- 
betics, TB, mental illness and cancer. 

(3) Lectures on eating habits, subnormal vision, 
blood banks and subnormal hearing. 

(4) Demonstrations on vision screening, hearing, 
polio and blood typing. 

Almost 3,000 persons attended the Health Insti- 
tute throughout the week. And about three per cent 
of those taking part in the screening demonstrations 
were found to have defects. 





These youngsters in the Arkansas Children’s Home and Hospi- 
tal at Little Rock are enjoying a venison dinner, furnished by 
Kiwanians of the West Side Club at Batesville, Arkansas. The 
meat was obtained from a local game warden and his deputies. 
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THE STOCK YARDS AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The 
Stock Yards Area Kiwanis club recently won a sing- 
ing prize, in competition with nine Division IV Ki- 
wanis clubs from the Chicago area. After the singing, 
150 meetingoers listened to Lieutenant Governor 
Raymond S. Blunt’s summary of nine objectives: 
(1) continued support of the Crippled Children’s 
Camp at Plymouth, Indiana; (2) further support of 
the Spastic Child Clinic Program; (3) support of the 
“Kiwanis Circle” campaign to aid churches in their 
spiritual aims; (4) emphasis on safe driving through 
courtesy; (5) support for a Circus Day for Chicago’s 
crippled children; (6) establishment of a Kiwanis 


Day at the White Sox Baseball Park; (7) sponsor- 
ship of a Shut-ins’ Day at nearby Brookfield Zoo; 
(8) support of Farmers’ Day at DeKalb, Illinois; 
(9) establishment of a clinic to aid in the detection 
of cancer. 





Howard A. Moore, left, president of the South Bend, Indiana, 
Kiwanis club, signs a check for $7500, to be used for installa- 
tion of an elevator in a school for crippled children. One of 
the handicapped youngsters looks on, along with Arthur M. 


Russell, who is president of the local board of education. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA Kiwanians here spent $12,000 
to buy the land for the Northern Indiana Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. And they are paying for the 
cost of installing an elevator in the E. M. Morris 
School for Crippled Children. Part of the money for 
this project was raised through a yearly newspaper 
sale, conducted by the committee working with un- 
derprivileged children. 


AMES, IOWA Kiwanian Howard Poerter’s daughter, a 
talented young mezzo-soprano, gave a benefit con- 
cert in Ames recently. More than $265 from the pro- 
ceeds will buy music appreciation records for the 
public schools in Ames. Each member of the club 
was responsible for filling the auditorium. THE END 
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Tue sHower rooms at the Crarron HicH Scoot ath- 
letic field have been completly renovated, thanks to the 
hard work and efforts of the Key Cuivus at this school in 
CRAFTON, PENNSYLVANIA. Members not only whitewashed 
the walls and repainted the floor, but they purchased new 
matting and had new shower heads installed. Outdoors, 
this active club took complete care of the ice-skating 
pond and advertised strict “safety first” rules for all 
skaters The Key Crus of JoHN MarsHALL HIGH 
ScHoo.t at RicHMOND, VIRGINIA, promoted a _ basketball 
doubleheader between the faculty and the Kiwanis Club 
of Richmond, and between the Key Clubbers and the 
Hi-Y Club. Proceeds from these games are used to send 
delegates to the Key Club International convention... 


Tue Crayron Key Civus Quartet, which has sung 
throughout the New Jersry District, is composed of 
District Governor Bill Sansalone, Past President George 
Schmidt, Edward Moore, and President Gerald Bradel. 
Their accompanist and teacher is Melvin Goodwin, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Clayton, New Jersey ... 
The auditorium of Minot HicH Scuoot at Minot, Nort 
DakoTA, now is equipped with a phonograph plus six 
loudspeakers and two portable microphones for use at 
school and public parties and dances, thanks to the 
efforts of members of the school Key Cius .. . Key 
CLusBers of Mount PLEASANT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL at 
Mount PLEASANT, TEXAS, sponsored a golf tournament 
for local golfers and those of nearby towns... 


A new rostrum for the school auditorium has been 
presented to the CentTraL HicH ScHoot at COLUMBIA, 
TENNESSEE, by the Key Cius which also furnished fruit 
juice and milk for a woman recently operated upon who 
was unable to pay .. . When a new ball park was com- 
pleted recently in Lauret, Montana, Key Ciussers of 
the Laure. HicH Scuoou were the first to offer their 
services to handle the concessions. They report that each 
member has served at one of the stands, and cash 
receipts from this activity will go toward sending 
delegates to the International convention in Washington, 


D. Cs-s-s 


Trays For diplomas for graduation night were com- 
pleted and presented to the principal by the CAMBRIDGE 
HicH Scuoot Key Cius of Camprince, Onto. They were 
of sheet metal and finished in the school colors .. . Kry 
C.LuBBERS of the WALKER County HIGH ScHOOL at JASPER, 
ALABAMA, requested the city to cooperate with their 
plans for a “cleanup week.” Jasper city officials agreed 
to furnish trucks to haul trash or garbage collected. 
At the high school, Key Club members took charge of 
all supplies and really made the halls shine. The Kiwanis 
Club of Jasper assisted them in the drive. One of their 
members, despite his youth, is an official announcer at 
Jasper’s Station WWWB Movies now are being 
shown each Tuesday evening in the high school audi- 
torium in Lone Beacu, Mississippi, thanks to the initia- 
tive of the Key Crus there. Since Long Beach has no 
theater, the program is being received enthusiastically 
by all residents. This active club has also undertaken 
the construction of a lawn for the school at an estimated 
cost of $1500. THE END 
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Tuirry-one Kiwanians in the new Iroquois Club of 
Louisville, Kentucky combined their New Year’s Eve 
celebration with a Kiwanis meeting that began at 12:10 
a.m., January 1, 1949. And so members of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District are proud to claim the year’s first new 





Officers of the new Iroquois club, left to right: Ewing Carrico, 
secretary; Garrett Schmoeller, vice-president; Cletus Ratter- 
man, president; Tom McGloshen, vice-president; Alva Sullivan, 


treasurer. Standing, left to right: Burton Stevens, lieutenant 
governor of the division of the Kentucky-Tennessee District; 
and Twyman Humphrey, who is accredited representative. 


club. In 1949, this district plans to found seventeen new 
clubs. Judging from the early start, Twyman Humphrey 
and his club-building cohorts will meet the quota. 


Tue BEGINNING, for new officers of the Kalispell, Mon- 
tana Kiwanis club was as unique as the exit of Charles 
“Chalk” Thomas, past president of the St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri club. Out in Montana, Kalispell Kiwanians engi- 
neered a four-man skit to enhance the induction of club 
officers. Doctors U. C. Blinkley, U. R. Peppy and I. M. 
Peppier performed miracles of medical and creative 
science on Kal K. Club. Inside the skit program was a 
two page “Kiwanis Soliloquy.” 





“Doctors” Harry Campbell and Harold Cummings examine 
Charles Hazen, alias “Kal K Club” at the Kalispell induction. 
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In St. Joseph, Missouri, the stunt occurred at the last 
meeting in President Charles “Chalk” Thomas’ term. 
As the Kiwanians were listening to the final announce- 
ments, an ambulance siren wailed louder and louder. 
The noise stopped outside the meeting place. Soon two 
white-coated ambulance men dashed into the room. 
They put retiring President Chalk on a well-marked 
stretcher and wheeled him to the ambulance, while 
crowds of people looked and laughed. 


Tue veartinc Kiwanis club at Birmingham, Michigan 
already has established a worth-while tradition. The late 
Joseph G. Prance, the father of Kiwanis, is buried in the 
new club’s community, and the Birmingham Kiwanians 
will place a wreath on Prance’s grave, on January 21 
each year. This year, Club President Tom Ward intro- 
duced Claude A. Dock, past International trustee and 
long-time friend of Kiwanian Prance. Then came the 
wreath-placing and the benediction. 


Georce H. Ross, past International president and dis- 
tinguished member of the Toronto Kiwanis club, has 
been named Sovereign Grand Commander of the An- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry for the 
Dominion of Canada. Only two other individuals on the 
continent of North America hold comparable offices. 


His rrienps ciam that Gordon Knight is the most up- 
standing man in Dallas, Texas. He has been the first 
full-year vice-president of the North Dallas-Park Cities 
Kiwanis club, vice-president of the local Jaycees, and 
steward of the Oak Lawn Methodist Church. Now he’s 
lieutenant governor in the Texas-Oklahoma District. 

But the remarkable thing about Gordon Knight is that 
he can’t sit down. 

Due to a spinal injury he received in college, this 
Kiwanian stands up in club meetings, church services, 
and when visitors call at his home. His determination 
to lead a normal life has enabled Knight to conquer his 
handicap and take an active part in the business and 
civic life of his community. 






CHALKED OUT 
as PRESIDENT of 


KIWANIS. 


Charles “Chalk” Thomas, immediate past president of the St. 
Joseph, Missouri, club is ushered out of office, to an ambulance. 
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Phoenix Kiwanians 

dreamed up a catchy idea 

and got the entire state to 
help make the event 

a spectacular 

success for 200,000 onlookers 
and all of Arizona’s 


needy children, 


Salad 
on the 
Solid Side 


By FRANK MORRISON 


] 
bP 
Le ae aN ad 
aieali i eies kushicnusas: ene mr ANUARY FIRST is a day of recupera- 
J tion and fancy dinners in most 





A beautiful Salad Bowl Queen from Prescott, Arizona, above, 


emerged from the Phoenix Kiwanians’ big, unusual float which 200,000 American homes. And many people 
people reviewed, along with floats representing the Copper State’s also begin the New Year beside their 
. . . . 7 5 : 
various tr Ss, pe > § attractions : : : * six 
s traditions, people and attractions. radios, listening to one of sixteen 


unique football games. 

Some 600,000 fans, more energetic 
than the listeners, spend about $2,- 
000,000 annually to see these New 
Year’s Day classics, every one of 
which is played in some kind of bowl. 
Dallas has a Cotton Bowl. There’s a 
Sugar Bowl in New Orleans, and an 
Orange Bow] in Miami. Phoenix even 
has a Salad Bow!! 

This name isn’t just a gag label, 
because Phoenix lies in the midst of 
a prosperous irrigated farming area 
that produces carloads of choice win- 
ter vegetables. So Phoenix Kiwan- 
ians, who originated the game and 
pageant, called it the Salad Bowl. 

But this huge Kiwanis project is 
more than a boost for one important 
local industry; it is a spectacular ex- 
ample of statewide cooperation, fos- 
tered by an active civic organization. 
Even the weather joined in this year 
to give Phoenix a wonderful day for 
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A University of Arizona halfback drives for a touchdown 


the game and parade, which featured 
displays from each section of the 
Copper State. And all the Kiwanis 
clubs in Arizona helped the pageant, 
by helping their communities create 
floats which gave approximately 
200,000 onlookers a_ kaleidoscopic 
view of the state’s past and present. 

Many of the thirty-two floats 
stressed the virtues of Arizona’s 
tourist-drawing sunshine. Others 
called attention to the beauty of the 
state’s winter playgrounds. And some 
floats recalled the rootin’-shootin’ six 
gun days. 

There were several displays of 
Arizona farm produce, but the out- 
standing float—and the most amaz- 
ing one in the parade—was the float 
designed by the Phoenix Kiwanis 
club: a huge copper salad bowl, 
loaded with local vegetables, and 
with a big knife and fork stuck out 
over its rim. After the parade, the 
beautiful Salad Bowl Queen emerged 
triumphantly from the center of this 
colossal Kiwanis float! 

In spite of this showmanship, a 
more appropriate symbol of the 
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whole event was a simpler float, de- 
picting the plight of Arizona’s under- 
privileged Indians. And there were 
other reminders that the Salad Bowl 
was more than a festival of fun. 

Crippled children in cars joined 
the parade, carrying placards stat- 
ing that they would be the real win- 
ners of the Salad Bowl Game. And 
they were. 

The game and parade netted about 
$15,000,which is being used to help 
needy youngsters throughout the 
state. This money has been pro-rated 
among the state’s nineteen Kiwanis 
clubs, for use in their own commu- 
nities. 

Another example of the Kiwan- 
ians’ desire to create a statewide af- 
fair was this unusual request to the 
Phoenix schools: Please don’t enter 
queen candidates in the parade—in- 
stead, give the crippled kids a chance 
to be seen. One reason for this re- 
quest: beautiful girls from Phoenix 
might monopolize the contest and 
cause bad feelings among the smaller 
communities with candidates of their 
own. Phoenix schools cooperated, 


against Drake University 


in the 1949 Salad Bowl football game. 


and so the whole state got a chance 
to win the queenship and see the 
children who got more than fun from 
the Salad Bowl. 

The whole state, which sent hun- 
dreds of youngsters to Phoenix for 
the Salad Bowl festivities, could 
thank Kiwanis that these young peo- 
ple welcomed 1949 at a Kiwanis 
party. And Kiwanis also provided 
food and lodging for hundreds of 
visitors. 

Nearly 200,000 Salad Bowlers left 
Phoenix after New Year’s Day, as 
Sugar Bowlers, Cotton Bowlers and 
Rose Bowlers were leaving New Or- 
leans, Dallas and Pasadena, where 
football fans had good reason to re- 
member that Kiwanis took an impor- 
tant part in the Rose Bowl program. 
Since 1931, Kiwanians have spon- 
sored a pre-game Kickoff Luncheon 
which has become an established 
part of the festival. This year, the 
Kiwanis luncheon attracted the top 
men of the college football world. 
Radio sportscasters also attended, 
and participated in a nationwide 
broadcast. THE END 

















KEY CLUB CONVENTION TO BE 
HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ry.’ 

| HE Key CLus movement is grow- 
ing in scope it increases in size. 
Because each club contributes news 
and ideas to the International organ- 
-and 148 new clubs were es- 
tablished last year — teen-agers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada are coming in contact with 
many of the important problems 
faced by the people of these two 
countries. So the extension of the 
Kiwanis spirit to include future citi- 


as 


ization 





By J. FRANK McCABE 


Director of Key Club International 


zens is building an active group of 
thinkers and doers, whose influence 
will soon be felt in both countries. 
Choice of Washington, D.C. for the 
1949 International Key Club Conven- 
tion is a reflection of this growing 
interest in citizenship. In the Capital 
City, boys from the United States 
and Canada will have a chance to 
see the places where great decisions 
are being made. And if present plans 
materialize, the Key Clubbers will 


see and hear some of the men who 
are making these decisions: the top 
United States government officials. 

When Key Club International 
President Tommy Starnes opens the 
two-day convention March 25, the 
delegates will participate in a demo- 
cratic government of their own. Last 
year, at the fifth International con- 
vention, the teen-agers passed a con- 
stitutional amendment that opened 
Key Club membership to any boy 
approved by his principal. Before, 
only boys whose grades were in the 
top third of their class could belong. 
Many people think this change has 
made the organization even more 
effective and democratic than it was 
before. Certainly this change was in 
some measure responsible for the 
2604 new Key Club members who 
joined in 1948. 

There will be other convention at- 
tractions, besides the chance to see 
Washington and the opportunity to 
take part in the biggest Key Club 
function. Boys who are interested in 
music and drama will stage a talent 
show-contest, judged by radio and 
theater celebrities. An oratorical con- 
test on “It’s Fun To Live In America 
and Canada” will provide the con- 
ventioneers with some speakers of 
their own age. 

The Key Clubbers have a fine con- 
vention lined up. They hope that lots 
of Kiwanians will be there, too, look- 
ing at the nation’s capital and watch- 
ing the boys in action. 








BONANZA 
(From page 27) 


lofty example of community service; 
Kiwanis has endured the rigors of 
Kiwanis offers a wealth of 
experience, akin to the flower’s 
wealth of color; and Kiwanis services 
extend throughout the community 
like the thick branches of the chrys- 
anthemum. 

This flower deserved to be called 
Kiwanis! 


time; 


Like all new Kiwanians, this 
chrysanthemum has been given the 
chance to earn the right to its 


name. 

At a conference with past presi- 
dents of all Kiwanis clubs in Lan- 
caster County, Ernest suggested a 
way that his new flower could help 
the Kiwanians in their effort to aid 
needy teen-agers. His idea: to use 
proceeds from the sale of his pat- 
ented chrysanthemums to buy col- 
lege educations for deserving but 
hard-up Lancaster County high 
schoolers. The sale money would go 
to a board of governors, represent- 
ing each Kiwanis club in the county, 


who would distribute the funds. 
Whenever possible, this aid would be 
given to youngsters from Key Club 
high schools, because Ernest feels 
that such incentive will build more 
Key Clubs. 

The Pennsylvania Kiwanians rec- 
ognized this splendid opportunity, 
and are making the most of it. 
Ernest has donated the selling rights 
of his flower to Kiwanis, and he 
estimates that four thousand seed- 
lings will be ready for sale by mid- 
spring. A heavy demand is expected, 
but Kiwanians will have the first 
chance to buy the flower of their 
organization. THE END 


TOWN REBORN 
(From page 31) 


pleted by midwinter. Already, the 
loan is being paid off. In his first two 
weeks of practice, Dr. Snook booked 
$500 gross fees. 

Now they had a doctor. They got 
a druggist—a man discouraged by 
the ebbing vitality of another small 
town, who had heard of the trans- 


formation of McLouth. He moved 
in, bought out the town’s lone variety 
store, turned it into a bona fide drug 
store, and began filling Dr. Snook’s 
prescriptions. 

They have a dentist, too, now. The 
word gets around. People hear about 
it when a town is born again. You'll 
hear more of McLouth; once started, 
such a trend gains momentum. 

And yet—McLouth has nothing 
more now than it had two years ago 
when its veterans came, saw, and 
left. A doctor, a druggist, electric 
lights, a new park—it is not these 
which have changed McLouth. 

It is the people themselves, partic- 
ularly the people wearing the “K” 
button. They are looking forward 
and out, instead of backward and in. 
McLouth will never be another 
Topeka, nor does it want to be. It 
is a progressive, vigorous small town, 
proud of itself, sure of its future, 
confident that it will never again fall 
asleep. 

How many more McLouths are 
there still slumbering — McLouths 
which need somebody to wake them 
up? THE END 
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Mosaic of 


By GEORGE 


ANY PEOPLE are saying that the 

UN is a zombi, and that we can 
never achieve permanent peace. 
These doubters point to international 
disagreement over everything from 
human rights to atomic control and 
say that people just can’t get 
together. 

This gloomy concept disturbs men 
of good will who know that people 
can get together in spite of national 
boundaries. 

Certainly it takes world-wide co- 
operation to run an organization like 
Standard Oil. And there are many 
other examples of successful inter- 
national business organizations. Be- 
cause scientists and _ technicians 
everywhere exchange information 
and opinion, they are living proof 
that people do work together. 

And this spirit of cooperation re- 
cently conquered international stub- 
bornness, which has hindered the 
defense efforts of three nations since 
1918. The thirty-year bottleneck was 
the lack of a common screw thread 
design between Canada, England and 
the United States. Now that a com- 
promise design has been worked out, 
we can look backward and learn 
from the story of the Unified Screw 
Thread Agreements. 

By 1918, England and the United 
States had each standardized its own 
screw thread patterns. But because 
of a five degree difference in pitch, 
and a difference in thread form, the 
Allies could not exchange some mil- 
itary parts during World War I. 
So England, Canada and the United 
States wasted millions of dollars 
through duplication of productive 
effort. Canada, for example, was pro- 
ducing arms for her southern neigh- 
bor and her mother country. So 
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barred the way 
to progress until 
three nations discovered that 


they could compromise. 


Hood Will 


GARFIELD 


Canadian manufacturers had _ to 
make two sets of otherwise equal 
parts—one for England and one for 
the United States—just hecause we 
had different thread patterns. 

Technical representatives of the 
three nations tried to work out a 
uniform screw thread pattern, but no 
nation was willing to relinquish its 
customary design. The first confer- 
ence broke up with each nation 
going its own way: England with a 
fifty-five degree thread pitch, and 
rounded thread track; the United 
States with a sixty degree pitch and 
a flat top. 

In 1926 engineers again tried to 
hurdle the barrier of five degrees 
and a rounded groove. At that time, 
a delegation of Britishers crossed the 
Atlantic to resume negotiations. But 


this effort failed—as its predecessor | 
had — because neither side would | 


modify its demands. 

So the Anglo-Saxon peoples were 
without a unified screw thread pat- 
tern when war broke out in 1939. 
From the invasion of Poland to the 
Allied occupation of Berlin, this fail- 
ure to cooperate cost the Allies 


$600,000,000 and six months of price- | 


less time. No one knows how many 
men died during this time. 

But the war did dramatize the 
need for interchangeable nuts and 
bolts. Negotiations were resumed, 
but progress was very, very slow. 
Shortly after victory in Europe, 
English, Canadian and United States 
technicians met in Ottawa, Canada 
where they finally agreed on a broad 
plan for unification. 

This called for an international 
screw thread pattern with the United 
States’ sixty degree pitch and flat 

(See mosaic page 48) 
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WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 


One Head Onevetien 
‘““AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, ‘“‘Autopoint” business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, ‘leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved “Autopoint” Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silyonite finish. Opaque pyroxy lin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark beautifully. Finger 
grip in choice of many harmonious colors. 
Doubly appreciated, because ‘ ‘Grip-Tite”’ 
- won't c leads wobble, turn or fall out 
. delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 
office and home. Shows 
degree of temperature 
and humidity sepa- 
rately. Case hand- 
somely streamlined in molded 
plastic—walnut color. Rates a NO. 65 
place on any desk—gives you high RETAIL 
rating in customer and prospect $1.00 
preference. 


NO. 400 
RETAIL $1.00 














TRADE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


“‘Autopoint” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


| Ta caaaciad Company | 
Dept. KM-3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Please send me catalog and a. prices on | 
[] *‘Autopoint’’ One Hand Operatio 
Imprinted Knife 
0 *‘Autopoint’’ mags Style 
Imprinted Pencil 
0 ‘**Autopoint”’ Temperature and Humidit 
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CO, modi Qacific 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIWANIS MEETINGS 





comfortable accom 
Canadian 
Plan to 


Superb food, gracious service, 
modations and warm hospitality make 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings 
attend the next get-together! 


ith-century 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC 


ntury mnvenience 723 rooms Kiwanis 
meet Boanng senor He 
ROVAL ba woret, Rirscondie ONT. Le argest 
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t in rooms. Kiwan luncheons every 
Wed la 
ROVAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


mf vle yms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 


meets ever Rassias 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REOWA, SASK. — Modern, 
i Rooms. Beautiful scenery. You'll find 

iwes mn »very Monday 


— PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head- 


rters for bom sheon every Monday. 490 comfortable, 
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EMPRESS. HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING" 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 
Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 

Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 

Wednesday at 12:15 











Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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+ MemP""” PEABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen Mar. 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 
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600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 
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Downtown Terminal 
All Airlines 


Wash ‘ung tons finest 
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1 “COLUMBUS & 


BAYFRONT HOTEL im J 





Hotd OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 


















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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MOSAIC 
(From page 47) 


top thread, and the English round- 
groove thread. 
Achievement of these agreements 


is truly remarkable when you con- 
sider the huge expense involved 


conversion to produce the new 
design. England will eventually have 
to scrap all of her thread-making 
machinery and the United States will 
have to make some changes. 

Now any nut threaded by a British 
manufacturer will fit any bolt cut by 
an American firm. But what is 
more significant, the world has been 
given a practical example of inter- 
national agreement reached through 
compromise. And these agreements 
added proof that can 
work together, each gaining some- 
thing through mutual sacrifice. For 
this reason, the Screw Thread 
Agreements establish a clear pattern 
for cooperation among all nations. 


are nations 


Tue way these statesmen-engineers 
achieved cooperation is the way all 
diplomats will have to settle disputes 
over human rights and atomic 
control. 

achievement is a 
striking example of international 
good will on the sub-diplomatic 
level. If each organization dealing 
with foreign people will take a lesson 
from the statesmen-engineers, a 
myriad of international agreements 
can be made. These would combine 
to form a mosaic of good will, strong 


The technicians’ 


enough to withstand many of the 
tensions that can lead to war. 
The men who formulated this 


compromise won for themselves brief 
publicity. Then the world’s attention 
shifted back to the chronic 
cordance of international 
But the engineers’ victory over five 
degrees and a rounded groove leaves 
an undertone of hope that the leaders 
who decide Man’s fate will recog- 
nize the great power of intelligent 
compromise. THE END 


| SUN-RAY PARK 
HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 


AND CHRONIC CASES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
126 S.W. 30t% COURT 
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relations. 






















Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At. HOTEL ARTHU 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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FULKERSON 
(From page 9) 


vention speeches and started reading 
at random. Soon I was chuckling, 
and once I laughed so loudly that my 
secretary came to the door. Sud- 
denly I glanced down at the yellow 
telegram, and was appalled to realize 
how unseemly it was for me to be 
laughing in the presence of the death 
message. 

Then I seemed to hear Roe chuck- 
ling, and hear him say, “Pshaw, 
Ben, that’s the way I want it.” And 
I’m sure Roe would want no sadness 
and regret. He has simply trans- 
ferred his Personal Pages from The 
Kiwanis Magazine to the Heavenly 
Gazette. And what a rich legacy of 
laughter and inspiration he has left 
us. His stories and admonitions are 
timeless. We need their promptings 
constantly. Those who guide the 
policy of the magazine have decided 
in their wisdom to reprint for months 
to come selections from his speeches 
and Personal Pages. 

Who shall say how many Kiwan- 
ians are better Kiwanians for hav- 
ing absorbed his gentle philosophy? 
How many of us have been pulled 


up short in our mad haste for mate- | 


rial things . . 
prompted to clear away the rubbish 
and see the real values of life 
how many fathers have been led to 
lavish more affection on their chil- 
dren ... how many homes have been 
saved from shipwreck by the prac- 
tice of more tolerance and forgive- 
ness. 


lanta convention speech in 1941 en- 
titled, “Ready or Not, Here I Come.” 
It makes a fitting valedictory for a 
long and happy life. The game he 
used to play as a kid—‘“ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, 
eighty, ninety, one hundred. Rerapy 
OR NOT, HERE I COME.” Age is con- 
stantly calling that, too, he said. 
“God is good. No man ever grows 
old. Only the people around him 
grow old ... the real treasures of a 
man are the things he can carry into 
old age with him . his first and 
greatest happiness can come from 
his love of people ... you are as 
young as your faith let’s be 
young... it’s good to be young... 
it’s fun to be young.” 


And so the ever young Roe Fulk- 


erson has left us for a while. Wasn’t | 


it George M. Cohan who said, “Al- 
ways leave them with a laugh”? 


That’s Roe—exit laughing. 


So long, Roe—we’ll be seeing you, 
and save those stories until the rest 
of us Kiwanians join you. THE END 
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None of us will forget Roe’s At- 


. how many have been | 
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CLUB SECRETARIES—Order 
FORD Easter Gum by the case 
(50 boxes) thru your Ford Gum 
Machine Operator; or direct 
from the Company. Retail com- 


missions will help boost your 


Club Welfare Fund. 


° 


" ayvY if by the bo* 


for Eacter 


ALL the family can now enjoy genuine 
FORD Branded* Candy Coated Ball 
Gum in the new 100 ball family-size 
self-service box for Easter — and every 
day...after every meal for good digese 
tion, cleaner teeth. See if they won't 


agree that FORD Gum is the 








*(Look for the name FORD branded on every 


ball for your protection). 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT 
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__NEW YORK 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. 1. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
” of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


*& WRITE FOR THEM... State type of floor. No obligation. The use 
of these Laboratory Reseorch Bulletins will beautify your floors... 
lengthen their life .. . save you money on lobor, materials ond floors. 


1896-1949 


‘J. L HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


iN OO F-A HAF Gees Ree ® 
THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF CLEANING TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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LETTERS 
(From page 5) 


to me as a result of your publishing 
“Cops or Corpses?” Most of them have 
asked about getting additional copies of 
the booklet which I am happy to dis- 
tribute free to individuals but for which 
I must make a nominal charge in quan- 
tity. This amounts to $6 per hundred 
with the possibility of lowering it in 
lots of 1,000 or more. 

I am heartened by the strong interest 
my fellow Kiwanians have in world 
government and welcome their further 
suggestions for greater distribution of 
my story. One has recommended putting 
the series of pictures into film strip form, 
which I may be able to do. 

Channing L. Bete, Kiwanian 
20 Federal Street 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


No Sense of Humor in Indiana? 
...In the January issue of The Ki- 
Odmark has 


wanis Magazine Marion 
written the article, “A Word to the 
Wives.” Never having visited the Ki- 


wanis club in Washington, D.C., I will 
have to take her word for what hap- 
pened there. But I have visited other 
clubs, and what she says is not alto- 
gether untrue. 

It appears to me that she has failed 
to question the real purpose of Kiwanis 
and their object in meeting. If it were 
only to stuff ourselves with food in the 
company of our friends, I would think 
that we would gather where those who 
wanted “champagne sauce” on their ham 
could have it. We should come with our 
pockets bulging with favors and place 
cards?—We Build! Better citizens; bet- 
ter communities; the American way of 
life! For the best one word summary of 
Kiwanis may I quote the Rev. Charles 
Hull of Rogers Park, Illinois, “Altru- 
ism.” 

Robert E. Hutton, Kiwanian 
Hammond, Indiana 


... The lady named Marion did seem 
to miss the bus in her efforts to find out 
what makes Kiwanis tick. 

Does she not know that Kiwanians 
enjoy the freedom of their meetings? 
Such things as place cards, candles, and 
seating arrangements would be effective 
means of killing any club. 

Why not disguise the ham so it will 
not taste like ham, but have a flavor 
similar to the boiled over anti-freeze 
in the radiator of the jalopy? Why not 
disguise the tomatoes with some corro- 
sive sublimate laughingly called dress- 
ing? 

Perhaps the least favored dessert of 
Kiwanians is ice cream. She would add 
insult to injury by smearing it with 
whipped cream. Face Kiwanians twice 
in the same year with a horror like that, 
and the absentee list will grow to alarm- 
ing proportions, 

She concludes that Kiwanis is for men 
only. How right she is. But she wants 
to attend some more meetings. Why? 
In heaven’s name, Why? 


George D. Greer, Kiwanian 
New Castle, Indiana 














CHAMPLAIN: The Life of Fortitude. 
Morris Bishop. 371 Pages. New York: 
Knopf. $4.00. 


It might make an interesting parlor 
game to call in your friends and ask 
them: Who was Samuel de Champlain? 

How many would know that histori- 
ans call him the Father of Canada? 

How many would know that only the 
comic blunder of a drunken pilot at 
sea prevented his becoming Father of 
New England? That he was the first 
white man to set foot in what is now 
New York state, the first to map the 
coast of New England, the first to put 
in print an accurate guess of the com- 
ing greatness of what is now the United 
States? 

Champlain, in brief, is one of the 
many splendid things that this country 
and Canada can be said to have in 
common. 

He was born in the fishing village of 
Brouage, France about 1567, and after 
serving his king during the Hugenot 
wars, sailed to the new world out of a 
love for adventure—and because like 
many veterans in many eras, he was 
unemployed and at loose ends. The first 
place he saw was Mexico. He was 
shocked at the Spanish maltreatment 
of the Indians and resolved to establish, 
somewhere in the vast and waiting con- 
tinent to the north, a colonial empire 
dedicated to equal—as distinct from 
condescending — treatment of the na- 
tives. 

To this end he made eleven difficult 
trips of exploration in what is now 
southeast Canada and northeast USA. 
He discovered Lake Champlain — now 
the border between Vermont and New 
York — explored the Canadian wilder- 
ness as far west as Lake Huron, estab- 
lished that alliance with the Indians on 
which France built a flourishing fur 
trade, founded the city of Quebec, set- 
tled it against incredible odds and died 
in it on Christmas Day, 1635. 

Packed with curious Indian lore and 
high adventure, Bishop’s biography of 
Champlain is a bracing experience, of 
especial interest to readers who like 
their history straight, unencumbered by 
the fancy love affairs of historical fic- 
tion. As a matter of fact, there is a love 
affair—one that culminated in Cham- 
plain’s marriage at the age of forty- 
three to a girl of twelve. The author’s 
account of the aftermath of this May- 
December alliance is one of the many 
things that make his tale of a forgotten 
founding father as readable as it is 
sound, 
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GUIDEPOSTS. Edited by Norman Vin- 


cent Peale. 255 Pages. New York: 


Prentice-Hall. $1.95. 


Into this on-the-whole stimulating book, 
the author of the widely-read A Guide 
to Confident Living has collected a series 
of statements of faith by various per- 
sons—many of them eminent—of differ- 
ing creeds and occupations. 

Each article is an unashamed, out- 
spoken statement of how the writer 
achieved a sense of oneness with God 
and what this attainment did for him. 
Gene Tunney writes of overcoming fear. 
Ruth Moulton tells, movingly, of how 
faith averted blindness for a_ brave 
young girl. 

Len Le Sourd tells the extremely af- 
fecting story of how a paralytic veteran 
found, through helping others, the way 
to helping himself. 

The book is not built to be read “all 
of a heap” but to be dipped into as need 
and inclination direct. 

The majority of the articles are up- 
lifting. To say all are would be less 
outspoken than the articles themselves. 
When businessmen write that they made 
their money in partnership with the 
Creator, it is impossible not to feel that 
what is Caesar’s should be rendered 
unto Caesar. Likewise, when Dr. Peale 
speaks in his preface of the “know how 
of applying religious principles” and of 
making religion “practical” and-:“down 
to earth,” it is hard to escape the feel- 
ing that what is being served up is not 
a bona fide statement of the spirit but 
a phrase from a piece of advertising 
copy. Used in connection with religion, 
the brassy terminology of commerce 
can only distress the thoughtful. 


CONTEMPORARY UNIONISM. By 
Clyde E. Dankert. 521 Pages. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 


Here is a book in a controversial field 
that manages to be completely objective. 
It is a full, comprehensive, detailed de- 
scription of what unions are, how they 
work, what they do, together with the 
highly significant and vivid role they are 
playing in the maintenance of democ- 
racy and private enterprise. Consider- 
able stress, rightly enough, is given to 
the psychological aspects of unionism— 
the fact that to the worker in the huge, 
impersonal industry, the union spells 
self-respect and a way to achieve a sense 
of kinship with his fellow man that the 
bigness of his firm would otherwise de- 
prive him of. 

—Milton Lomask 
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FACTORY 
(From page 23) 
was a personal message.” Next day 
he borrowed money from his mother. 
Most of it came from his father’s 
insurance. Then began the long pull 
uphill. 

Smith was not only president of 
the concern. He designed the foot- 
wear. As chief chemist he mixed 
the formulas. As sales manager he 
went out and sold overshoes, tennis 
shoes and rubbers. For two years 
he, his wife, and their three growing 
children fed themselves on six dol- 
lars a week. Not once did he take 
more than fifteen dollars a week 
from his drawing account. 

There was the same sort of spirit 
among the workers. One day when 
some badly needed crude rubber ar- 
rived, Smith was out of town. The 
truck driver told Tony Arruda, one 
of Smith’s faithful mainstays, “We 
want $300 cash or back it goes.” 

Tony raised the money, a dollar 
here, five dollars there from friends 
in the plant and the rubber didn’t go 
back. 

I walked through the Bristol fac- 


tory with Maurice Smith the other | 


day. There were eight hundred men 


and women working there, many of | 


them elderly. Giant machines were 
chewing up large slabs of crude rub- 
ber and flattening it; rubber foot- 
wear was moving along swiftly and 
silently on assembly lines. Above the 
whir of machinery you could hear 
the occasional laughter of workers. 

There has never been a real labor 
dispute nere. Never a strike. But 
the union members were a bit sus- 
picious about the new vice-president 
in charge of doing good. A good per- 
centage are Catholics of Portuguese 
ancestry. Was Dr. Dutton there to 
preach to them, to proselytize? 

“If Maurice Smith is behind it, 


don’t be afraid,” the local priest told | 


them. 

A few weeks after the “do-good” 
campaign had started, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
wrote a letter: “Polio victims with a 
dwarfed foot must buy two pairs of 
shoes to get fitted. Amputees have 
to buy two shoes when they need 
only one. Can’t you do something?” 

They did. The Benefit Shoe Foun- 
dation was set up as a separate non- 
profit corporation. Huge stocks of 
shoes were purchased from other 
manufacturers. Polio victims and 
amputees were informed that they 
could buy mismated shoes—actually 
they were priced at less than cost. 
This business operates in the red, 
but the Smith brothers make up the 
loss from their own pockets. 

Both Maurice Smith and Dr. Dut- 
ton admit that it’s impossible to meet 
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all the demands made on them. Nor 
do they claim success in every case. 
One ex-convict was _ trustingly 
brought to Bristol, outfitted with new 
clothes and put to work. Next day 
he broke into a haberdashery shop. 

Dr. Dutton believes that this ex- 
periment could be the beginning of 
a tremendous movement for good. 
“Never in history has an institution 
held in its hands such power for weal 
or woe as American industry holds 
today. Has industry a soul? If it 
has, why can it not then produce the 
things of the spirit? Too many of 
our religious institutions are too 


bound by tradition to stem the tide 
of growing paganism in America. 
After twenty years in a pulpit I am 
convinced that the clergy must get 
out from behind the vestments and 
robes to where life is real.” 

Maurice Smith makes no secret of 
the fact that he is envious of Dr. 
Dutton and thinks he has the best 
job in the plant. “I'd like nothing 
better than the chance to be doing 
the same thing.” 

One day recently he voiced this 
wistful feeling to his vice-president. 
“Anybody can be a minister,” an- 

(See FACTORY page 52) 











Start and 


run your meetings (JN TIME! 






GENERAL ELECTRIC 
KIWANIS EMBLEM WALL CLOCK 


Now, you can start and run your meetings on time with this handsome Gen- 
eral Electric Kiwanis Emblem Wall Clock. It’s a beauty and it has all the 


famous General Electric advantages. 


You will be pleasantly surprised at the low initial cost of a General Electric 
Kiwanis Emblem Clock. And it’s so easy to install that almost anyone can 
handle it. All you have to do is set it—and plug into an outlet! 

There’s no winding, no ticktock to a General Electric Kiwanis Emblem 
Clock. Its G-E Motor is sealed in oil. It is self-starting, economical to operate. 
Above all else, a General Electric Kiwanis Clock is split-second accurate— 
electrically checked by your power company to correspond with official Naval 


Observatory time! 


Black hands and numerals stand out on the big white face, which is made 


visible by its dark case. Available in three sizes: 


volts, 60 cycles, is standard.* 


Prices including Federal Tax 


Shipped prepaid from Gladstone, N.J. 















WANT TO RAISE MONEY FOR 
YOUR CLUB WELFARE FUND? 


Sell these and other models to your 
Plain dial for business ac- 
quaintance, clubs, hotels, garages, 
churches, office buildings, retail stores, 
factories and all kinds of institutions. 
Write for details. 


members. 











8”, 12” or 15” dials. 110 














| WITH EMBLEM | PLAIN DIAL | 
e’| $13.74 | $1.94 
12’| (16.74 14.34 
i5"] 22.74 | 20.34 | 








*Clocks for operation on 25 or 
50 cycle frequencies, 110 volts, 
can be supplied at standard 
prices. Clocks for operation on 
other than above frequencies 
are subject to a small addition- 
al charge. (Prices subject to 
change without notice.) 


Send check or postal money order to: 


Kiwanian C. R. McCOLLUM 
GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY 
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FACTORY 
(From page 51) 


swered Dr. Dutton, “but how many 
men in industry are able or willing to 
do what you have done?” 

After more than two years of do- 
ing good, Maurice Smith sums it up 
this way: “It hasn’t helped business 
a bit, and we’re glad of that. A lot 
of people thought that’s why we 
started it. Actually, we did it because 
we felt there ought to be one un- 
selfishly good thing in our business 
that was not concerned with the 
profit motive.” 

Not long ago a group of Russian 
experts were visiting the plant in 
Bristol. After watching Maurice 
Smith’s friendly relations with his 
employees, one of them observed, in- 
tending a compliment, “Your work- 
ers are happy. You are just like our 
plant managers in the Soviet.” 

Smith answered, “I can’t agree. 
Here we believe in God and the 
Golden Rule.” 

“Ah,” said the Russian, “in the war 
when Moscow was threatened, we 
were all on our knees.” 

“We don’t believe in waiting for 
trouble before we pray,” answered 
Smith. 

Now, nearly two years after this 
experiment began, most of the skep- 
tics have changed their tune. They 
have seen Smith’s good works mul- 
tiply like loaves and fishes and the 
jeers have turned to cheers. 

Aside from their profound reli- 
gious convictions, neither Maurice 
Smith nor Dr, Dutton seems to be 
different from the average business- 
man. They could easily be the men 
sitting at the weekly Rotary or Ki- 
wanis meeting. Smith, in his early 
fifties, has an ascetic face, with heavy 
brows and the deepset eyes one fre- 
quently finds among religious people. 
Dr. Dutton, a youthful, energetic 
man in his middle forties, looks more 
like an up-and-coming executive 
than a minister of the gospel. 

Despite adverse criticism, Smith 
has not swerved from his original 
policy: “This is the one department 
of our business that is not humanly 
controlled. Orders must come from 
God. If it is a God-directed plan, 
it will be a successful plan.” 

Maurice Smith and his vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Dutton, set out to prove 
that industry could have a soul. One 
look at their bulging files, filled with 
the case histories of the hundreds 
helped over the hump of misfortune, 
is convincing proof that this indus- 
trial plant has a heart, and a big one 
at that. THE END 





No Taxes in Utopia 

Officials in Madison, Illinois—a com- 
munity of 7700, located along the Missis- 
sippi River—are making a Utopia of all 
Utopias, a city without taxes! The 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
reports this town expects to eliminate 
all its taxes within the next three years. 
The reason: revenue from a city toll 
bridge can pay the municipal bills. 
Officials predict that by 1963 their 
bridge-built reserve fund will be large 
enough so they can retire all outstand- 
ing bonds. 


More Businessmen Serve 
A recent survey by the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials reveals that 
more bankers, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen are local housing authority 
commissioners now than in 1946. Since 
then, the number of professional men 
engaged in this activity has decreased. 
Forty-nine per cent of the housing 
commissioners holding office in 1948 
were businessmen, industrialists and 
bankers. In 1946, when the last survey 
was conducted, this group included 
forty-five per cent of the housing com- 
missioners. In the same two-year pe- 
riod, the percentage of professional men 
dropped from twenty-two to nineteen. 
The percentage of wage earners and 
labor officials in housing commissions 
remained at fifteen from 1946 to 1948. 
This new survey, made in conjunction 
with the 1949 Housing Directory, ana- 
lyzed the occupations of 2414 commis- 
sioners of 490 local housing authorities. 


City-Manager Plan Grows 
Sixty-eight cities and four counties 
adopted the council-manager plan of 
government last year, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. 

This means that 830 United States 
towns, cities and counties are served by 
manager systems. There are three cities 
in Alaska, one in Puerto Rico, and 
thirty-eight in Canada. Richmond, 
Virginia, with an estimated postwar 
population of 223,716, was the largest 
United States community to adopt the 
manager plan in 1948. Ten California 
cities, nine Texas towns and eight Maine 
municipalities were among those con- 
verting to the manager system. 


Too Drunk To Drive? 

The American Municipal Association 
reports that more and more commun- 
ities are using drunk-o-meters. Chicago; 
Miami; Richmond, Virginia; Peoria, IIli- 


nois; Montgomery, Alabama; Fort Lau- 
derdale and Hollywood, Florida; and 


y experimented 
with drunk-o-meters in 1948. Now at 
least 125 cities and twenty-two states 
are using these meters or similar testing 
devices to determine who’s too bleary 
for safe driving. 

Law enforcement officers, who have 
been chemically testing the breath of 
drinking motorists, believe that six 
beers make the average American a 
highway menace. How do they know? 

With a drunk-o-meter, officials can 
accurately test the alcoholic content of 
a suspect’s breath. The suspect just 
blows a balloon full of air. If he re- 
fuses, the machine captures his breath 
anyhow. Then chemists make _ the 
analysis. Their decision usually rests 
with the judge. 


Plainfield, New Jersey 


Road-Heating Experiment 

If an experiment near Detroit, Mich- 
igan, succeeds, motorists may never 
again be endangered by icy winter 
roads. 

Highway Department officials in the 
Wolverine State are observing the ef- 
fects of radiant heating on a 500 foot 
strip of roadway. The thermal system, 
installed in November, consists of five 
heating elements, each 100 feet long. 
These elements are mesh wire, em- 
bedded in the pavement. Heat is con- 
trolled by a thermostat which turns on 
the current when the temperature drops 
to thirty-four degrees, and cuts it off 
when the mercury rises to forty. 

Cost figures will determine whether 
this heating system is practical for gen- 
eral installation. Anyhow, it does offer 
a solution to the snow and ice problems 
in especially dangerous areas. 


Bad Building Codes 
How’s your city building code? 

According to the American Society of 
Planning Officials, most United States 
cities are apathetic about their building 
codes. More than half of all our cities, 
for example, have no building codes or 
operate under regulations more than 
twenty years old! Despite pressure for 
revision and modernization, only 175 of 
the 2094 cities with more than 5000 
citizens are making major changes in 
their codes. Twenty-six are contem- 
plating major revisions, twenty-nine 
have started work on new codes, and 
five are “thinking about it.” 

Small cities are more delinquent than 
big ones in up-to-dating their regula- 
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tions. Sixty per cent of the ninety- 
three cities over 100,000 population have 
made major revisions in their building 
codes since 1933, or are making changes. 
But 385 of the 2094 municipalities with 
more than 5000 people have no codes at 
all. Eighteen are only covered by state 
regulation, sixty-five governed by fire 
ordinances alone, and eighty-eight just 
have permit ordinances. Of the smaller 
cities with regular codes, 418 are more 
than twenty years old, 184 are over 
twenty-five, and one code is forty-four 
years old. 

The age of a code, however, is not an 
accurate measure of its modernity, since 
most codes have been amended several 
times. 


More Garbage Grinders 

Increased installation of household gar- 
bage grinders presents many cities with 
new sewage problems, the American 
Public Works Association reports. 

About 350,000 grinder units are now 
at work in United States households, 
and 2000 more are installed in restau- 
rants, hotels and clubs. So some city 
sewage systems are burdened with 
unprecedented loads of home waste. 

Nevertheless, some cities may require 
that all new homes have these units. 
And three municipalities already have 
central grinding stations. 

Unable to meet this new demand 
upon their sewage systems, some cities 
have prohibited the use of grinders. 
Others levy licenses and special fees on 
grinder owners. 


City Charmers 

Milwaukee city employees are going 
back to school—charm school, that is. 
They are learning how to deal with the 
public most effectively. Their classes in 
public relations meet for hourly ses- 
sions, twice a week during a one month 
period. Each course is limited to sixteen 
employees, and at the end of the month, 
each student receives a public relations 
certificate. 

To facilitate the employees’ public 
relations program, a suggestion box has 
been placed in the lobby of the city 
hall—for the public’s convenience. 


Curfews Ring Again 

Cities are reviving forgotten curfew 
ordinances, or adopting new ones to 
keep potential juvenile delinquents off 
the streets and out of trouble after dark. 
Such laws are on the statutes of more 
than 3000 communities. 

Opponents of the curfew claim that 
such restrictions won’t end juvenile 
delinquency. They propose, instead, 
expansion of recreational facilities for 
youngsters. 

A newly-adopted curfew ordinance in 
Redwood Falls, Minnesota prohibits 
minors from going out after ten p.m., 
unless their parents go along. And 
Oberlin, Ohio’s proposed curfew law 
would permit no child under sixteen 
to be on the street after ten in the 
evening. A juvenile supervisory board 
would be created to issue permits to 
youngsters who have good reason to be 
out after the forbidden hour. THE END 
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Q. How many members should be 
appointed to each club committee? 


A. Article VIII, Section 2 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides: 

“Each standing committee shall be 
composed of three members.” 

An alternative clause states: 

“Provision may be made for commit- 
tees of five or more members where 
desired.” 

This is a matter for your own board of 
directors to decide—the size of each 
committee depending on its functions 
and objectives as established by each 
president in cooperation with the board. 


Q. Must we accept the proposal for 
membership of a former member of 
this club who joined another Kiwanis 
club after leaving this community and 
has now returned to our town? 

A. No. Once he has resigned as a 
member of your club, your board of di- 
rectors is at liberty to re-elect him on 
his return or to refuse membership to 
him. 


Q. Is a privileged member entitled 
to a one hundred per cent attendance 
tab by reason of his being excused 
from attendance if he attends less 
than fifty-two consecutive meetings? 

A. No. In order to qualify for a per- 
fect attendance tab a Kiwanian must 
have earned fifty-two consecutive 


weekly attendance credits. Credit for 
attendance, according to the Official At- 
tendance Rules, shall be granted to a 
Kiwanian only—‘When he is actually 
present in person” at a recognized at- 
tendance credit meeting. 


Q. One of our members had a three- 
year perfect attendance record with 
another Kiwanis club at the time he 
entered military service during the 
war. After serving four years in the 
service he moved to our community 
and transferred his membership to our 
club. Since then he completed two 
years of perfect attendance. May the 
prior record be added to the current 
one, and should he receive attendance 
credit for the years he was in military 
service? 

A. The member to whom you refer 
is now entitled to a five year perfect 
attendance tab. 


Q. What is the deadline for submit- 
ting copy for The Kiwanis Magazine? 
A. Copy may be submitted at any 
time and if found acceptable will be run 
in the first issue in which there is avail- 
able space. However, material sub- 
mitted after the 25th of any one month 
cannot be included in any issue pub- 
lished prior to the second subsequent 
month. Copy deadline for the May 
issue, for example, is March 25. 
THE END 
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| wish the horse and buggy age 
would come again and be the rage, 
instead of those four-wheeled tin 
cans that stop my progress and my 
plans. I’m not as young as I used to 
be, with my glass eye and one bad 
knee; and when I try to cross a 
street, with wobbly legs and senile 
feet, the traffic lights are all aglow, 
like a Christmas tree or a movie 
show. The lamps shine red, then 
white, then green, so I try to think 
and use my bean. Then I shoot right 
out across the street, with creaky 
limbs and tired flat feet. I put one 
leg down in the gutter, and start to 
cuss and begin to mutter. The horns 
are tooting to beat all hell, I can’t 
run fast, and [I don’t see well. Then, 
before I know it, the lights turn red, 
which makes me madder than the 
very old Ned. So I wait to see them 
again turn green. Such a lot of 
traffic I've never seen. Well, after a 
bit the signals change, so I take my 
bearings and get my range, and start 
across for the other side. But the 
blamed old traffic all gets tied, so my 
old carcass can’t get through. Then 
I just stand, and fret, and stew '’til 
the lights all change to red again. 
Now wouldn’t that give you a good 








an 
oldman’s 
lament 
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So I make a dive back 
for the curb. (The whole blamed 
scheme is so absurd.) And there I 
stand with a vacant stare. I’m not 
getting anywhere. Well, pretty soon 
the lights all flicker, and a couple of 
young punks laugh and _ snicker. 
Then I feel like Rip Van Winkle’s 
ghost leaning against that old lamp 
post. But I barge right out with my 
ancient feet, and try once more to 
cross that street. And then, by 
thunder and all gosh durn, a car 
starts making a right hand turn. 
Then before I know it, the lights turn 
red. If I wasn’t so quick I sure would 
be dead. So I wait again for the lights 
to pop, and signal the all-fired traffic 
to stop, but some guy starts making 
a left hand turn. Then my blood 
just boils and starts to burn. 

Well, I never do get across that 
street, with my trembling limbs and 
has-been feet. So I drift back home 
and rock in my chair, and keep my 
body safe right there. Those blamed 
old signals don’t mean nothin’. They 
have me tuckered and keep me 
puffin’. Those traffic lights are a pain 
in the head. When they shine green 
then I see red. 


stiff pain? 
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5) 
e th Anniversary Clubs 


Williamsport, Penna. ..April 1 


Saskatoon, Sask. ...... April 3 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...... April 5 
Jackson, Miss.........April 21 
Chippewa Falls, Wisc.. April 21 
Baton Rouge, La......: April 24 

~ 
2) 

th Anniversary Clubs 

CPI dnd éencccnnd April 3 


Thomaston, Ga........April 4 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta ..April 4 
Concord, N. H.........April 7 
Melrose Park, Illinois.. April 7 
Ocala, Florida........April 7 
Manchester, Ga.......April 11 


Ridgefield Park- 
Teaneck, N.J........April 17 


Logan, W. Va. ........April 25 
Plainfield, N.J.........April 28 
Norristown, Penna.....April 29 
Redwood City, Calif....April 29 


COMMUNISM 
(From page 36) 

and unhappiness, and the failures, 
frustrations and unhappinesses of the 
whole human race throughout all 
history. (3) Communism furnished 
them a philosophy of life so wonder- 
ful in its simplicity and completeness 
that definite answers to any and all 
questions could be drawn from it on 
a moment’s notice. (4) It provided 
each of them a niche. One was no 
longer isolated, unimportant or un- 
recognized. He had a commission. 
(5) This new connection not only 
gave one a warming sense of purpose 
and importance, but also an exciting 
sense of adventure and of power; he 
was part of a great conspiracy that 
was destined to possess the future. 
(6) The ego was inestimably flat- 
tered by entrance into a group of 
elite who enjoyed a knowledge not 
possessed by the rest of mankind. 
Marxism gave an esoteric under- 
standing of all the mysteries of hu- 
man society and history, an infallible 
ability to read the tea leaves. (7) In 
Communism each person found an 
idealistic commitment, a side on 
which he could throw the weight of 
his life without reservation. 

In short, the Communists I have 
known got that way for psychological 
rather than sociological reasons, 
were moved more by spiritual than 
by economic factors. Communism 
was their substitute for religion. 

This diagnosis still may not re- 
move the common American be- 
wilderment in the presence of Com- 
munists. How is it that rational 
beings can swallow the fantastic 
romance of the Communist philos- 
ophy? Why did these Americans 
become converted to something so 
alien to our tradition? Why did they 
choose a religion so inimical to Re- 
ligion? 

These questions do not seem to me 
difficult to answer. Indeed, the first 
one is very easy: Most Communists 
are won during their youth, and a 
youth simply does not have the 
knowledge and experience for mak- 
ing sound judgments on grandiose 
social theories. 

To answer the second and third 
questions one needs to consider the 
moral, spiritual and ideological cli- 
mate that settled down upon us soon 
after the first world war. I recall a 
statement from an article by Howard 
Mumford Jones written about the 
time World War II broke out in 
Europe. Said Professor Jones, “The 
United States has been almost un- 
believably undersold to the younger 
generations.” 
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= are now working in 
most of our state legislatures. 

This public service takes them 
away from their home town clubs, 
but the spirit of Kiwanis goes with 
them to the state capitals. This simi- 
larity of ideals brings capital Ki- 
wanians together to talk over their 
common problems. Discussion of bills 
and politicking replaces the discus- 
sion of local problems in their home 
town meetings. In this way, the “We 
Build” objective of Kiwanis gains 
added significance. 

This unusual situation has kindled 
a unique type of organization—the 
Legislative Kiwanis club — which 
now is established in three state cap- 
itals: Helena, Montana; Olympia, 
Washington; and Tallahassee, Flori- 
da. Each of these groups has a spe- 
cial charter, enabling capital Ki- 








Members of the Legislative Kiwanis Club of Helena, Montana assemble 
between sessions to talk with their fellow Kiwanian-representatives. 


CAPITAL KIWANIANS 


wanians to make up local club 
absences by attending legislative 
club sessions. 

The Montana organization, found- 
ed in 1939, is the oldest of these 
unique groups. Visitors and some 
state employees also attend its meet- 
ings, along with Rotarians, Lions and 
Jaycees, who get attendance credit 
from their own organizations for 
meeting with the Kiwanis club. 

The Washington Legislative Ki- 
wanis club began in 1941, and has 
been successful ever since. Jam- 
packed daily schedules keep these 
Washingtonians from meeting with 
the regular Olympia club for lunch. 
So the legislators have breakfast to- 
gether. 

The Florida club, which also meets 
in the morning, has just received its 
second charter. 








There is no great puzzle about 
American citizens who _ reached 
adulthood in the 1920’s and ’30’s 
choosing something alien to our 
traditions: Hundreds of thousands of 
them had not the faintest knowledge 
or appreciation of our traditions. 
This was a period in which the most 
popular intellectual game was to 
pour acid upon traditions, to throw 
all our inherited stock out the win- 
dow. The whole western world was 
deeply infected with cynicism, ma- 
terialism and moral confusion. There 
never was a period in America when 
youth was left so completely with- 
out guidance. 

To say that religion, the spiritual 
fountainhead of western civilization, 
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dwindled to a thin stream does not 
quite state the important point. The 
point is that the prevailing philos- 
ophy of life did not recognize a re- 
ligious dimension; in the popular 
estimate religion was not important, 
unless one happened to feel inclined 
that way. The very word “faith” 
was not in good taste. The need for 
man, who is a moral being as well as 
an animal creature, to make a moral- 
spiritual dedication of his life was 
commonly ignored by most of the 
last generation. 

The above conditions supply the 
kind of perverted sunshine that 
Communism (and other mad and de- 
structive movements) needs to make 
its hay. THE END 








YES, beautiful bronze tablets 


cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
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SHADY TRAILS 


The National Speech Improvement Camp 


Affiliated with University of Michigan. I8th season. 


Feature ample and li-trained staff Roys with 
peech problems on! Age thru 24. Eight week 
JOHN N. CLANCY 


P.O. Box 340, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
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Office. 
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SPEECHES We write speeches on any sub 
ject. ( 


Sonfide ntial Speeches 
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ual, $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, $2.00. List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
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Socialism Marches On ® Britain’s Min- 
ister of Health, Mr. Bevan is amazed at 
the “bad sight” which his countrymen 
are developing. “The rush for spectacles 
is so great that it has overtaken pro- 
duction capacity.” 

“Free” false teeth are also in great 
demand. It is reported that dentists pull 
each other’s teeth, which they formerly 
did as a pleasant, neighborly, mutual 
service, and then send bills to the gov- 
ernment for payment. 

Such is the result of the politicians 


taking over medical care. Even Mr. 
Bevan protests at the stampede for 
“free” service “Because things are 


free,” he says, “is no reason why peo- 
ple should their opportunities 
This is a great test of the maturity of the 
British people, in so far as they have 
all the resources of the medical profes- 
sion at their disposal without charge.” 
One may sympathize with the plight of 
the Minister of Health, but to describe 
the system as “free” or “without charge” 
is the mark of a dishonest mind. Of 
course, it is all paid for. Doctors, den- 
tists and nurses don’t do their work for 
nothing, even in merrie England. 
“Something for nothing” is vote grease 
de luxe. But when millions get some- 
thing for nothing, other millions get 
nothing for something. The same sort of 
relief rackets are growing in this coun- 
try and the goes up The 
American Municipal Association re- 
ports that the relief load has gone up 
136 per cent during the past three years 
with the largest employment in history! 
As the Gadarene swine rushed down 
a steep place to the sea to be drowned, 
voters and taxpayers also blindly join 
the stampede for “free.” Today in Eng- 
land, whether they work or not, or pay 
for private medical insurance or not, 
or are British subjects or not, everybody 
can ask for a glass eye, truss, operation 
or ambulance, charge.” Just 
pay your taxes, that’s all. 
There is one ebb in the tide of this on- 


abuse 


cost also. 


and “no 


coming Socialist sea. The Australians 
went “left” long before England did. 


They have had a longer look at it than 
the Britishers. In an election last spring, 
the disillusioned 
whelmingly defeated a proposal to give 
their 


control over prices, rents, etc. 


“down-unders” over- 


federal government permanent 


Why Hate the Russians? ® President 
Truman has drawn a line be- 
tween the Russian people and the Polit- 
buro; between the and the 


wisely 


masters 
slaves. 


No people have made greater sacri- 
fices for freedom than the Russians. Un- 
der the old Czars, they were exiled to 
Siberia; and they are exiled today by 
their new “czars.” From ten to fifteen 
million Russians are in slave camps be- 
cause they dared to resist the dictator- 
ship over the proletariat. In case of war 
with Russia, we could have no better 
allies than the enslaved Russian people. 

As former General Vadim Makaroff 
puts it: “When the masters of the 
Kremlin realize that they cannot count 
on the loyalty of their enslaved sub- 
jects, they will not dare unleash a war.” 
Talk in this country about wiping out 
Russian cities with atomic bombs is stu- 
pid. It plays directly into Stalin’s hands. 

The Russians did not bleed and die 
for Communism in this last war. They 
fought for “Mother Russia.” The Krem- 
lin had to appeal to patriotism and the 
heroic figures of Russia’s past to solid- 
ify her people in a war of resistance. 

When Hitler turned on Stalin, the 
Russian soldiers deserted to the Ger- 
mans by the thousands. They thought 
the Germans had come to- liberate them. 
General Vlassov actually formed an 
anti-Soviet army of 200,000 Russians. If 
Hitler had played his cards wisely, he 
might have rescued himself from the 
supreme folly of a war on two fronts. 

The wartime leaders of Great Britain 
and the United States made mistakes 
almost as incredible. We are paying for 
them today with a national defense cost 
of fifteen billion or more a year. As 
Alexander Barmine, author of One Who 
Survived, reminds us, at Yalta, Stalin 
demanded that every Soviet citizen who 
had left Russia since 1927, eighteen 
years previous, “would be delivered into 
his hands. Churchill and Roosevelt 
agreed.” This put us on the side of 
Stalin and against the truly “freedom- 
loving” refugees from his despotism. 

When American and British soldiers 
attempted to return these exiles to slav- 
ery, thousands of them committed sui- 
cide. Thousands more were shot to death 
when we handed them over. Their rela- 
tives were sent to Siberia. It was not 
until Mrs. Kasenkina 
matic jump for freedom that American 
officials began to show some interest in 


made her dra- 


their plight 
When Russians revolted against the 
Czars, they were sure of the sympathy 
and moral support of the American peo- 
ple. We must let it be known that we 
are friends of all people behind Stalin’s 
iron curtain, including the Russians. 
—Samuel B. Pettengill 
MAGAZINE 
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2 tists Mantimineinaaee a's wean re 


at the controls 


Current survey* figures slow that 
70% of all Kiwanians serve on one or more 
community boards or commissions with 


major influence. 





SCHOOL BOARDS MSN RE ee ee 12.9%, 
RECREATION COMMISSIONS 124% 
SAFETY COMMISSIONS 7.9%, 
HOSPITAL BOARDS 8.9%, 
CHURCH BOARDS 33.0%, 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONS 4.2%, 
AIRPORT COMMISSIONS 2.3%, 
STREET & HIGHWAY COMMISSIONS 4.2%, 
PARK & PLAYGROUND COMMISSIONS 6.8%, 
HEALTH BOARDS 9.4%, 
COMMUNITY CHEST BOARDS 19.8%, 
MISCELLANEOUS 24.2% 


these are the men who—without holding public office—infiluence and 
control the appropriations and buying decisions of municipal and private 
agencies in over 2900 American cities. 
These figures, taken from an analysis of a current continuing survey* being conducted 


hy The Kiwanis Magazine, show that Kiwanians play controlling roles in community 


life and government in addition to their business and professional pursuits. 


These men cannot be reached through trade publications. Mass media is wasteful 


and expensive. The Kiwanis Magazine offers a direct approach at attractive rates. 


“Write for a copy of the initial analysis of this survey. 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS The Poe 920 
LWani N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, 
° ILLINOIS 
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Scene from Alcoa Technicolor film “Unfinished 


Rainbows”, with Mary Field 


as Miss Moses, 


John Hamilton as Matthew Griswold, and Matty 
Roubert as Arthur V. Davis. Available on re- 


quest for your church, school, or organization. 
Address 1788 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


This woman saw a bargain —when Aluminum was $2 a pound 


It happened 55 years ago in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The eager young man 
was one of the first members of our 
family—our first salesman. He was 
trying to sell the idea of aluminum tea 
kettles to Matthew Griswold, a manu- 
facturer of iron cooking utensils. 
“But your aluminum costs two 
dollars a pound!” said Mr. Griswold. 
“Why should anyone want... 
“Pardon me, Mr. Griswold,” said 
his secretary, “but I think aluminum 
kettles would be wonderful. So light, 
and clean-looking”’. Her enthusiasm 
was catching this woman who 
saw a bargain in aluminum, at two 


dollars a pound! 


Result: Griswold Manufacturing 
Company ordered 2,000 aluminum 
kettles. Our salesman returned to 
Pittsburgh with the news, and the 
litle factory that was to become 
Aluminum Company of America 
went into production on an alumi- 
num article. 

Of all of the important things that 
happened after that, it seems to us 
the most important is the reduction 
in the price of aluminum. From two 
dollars a pound in the ‘nineties, to 
twenty cents a pound in 1939, to 
sixteen cents today. Because of the 
way it was done... 

For, in producing this cheaper 
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product, all of us have become better 
off. Our increased 
steadily. The size of the Alcoa family 
has nearly doubled since 1939. Our 
plants and the tools we work with 


business has 


have become more efficient. 

That price reduction was accom- 
plished by the hard work of all of 
us: in the plants, the research labora- 
tories, the sales offices; by laborers 
and machinists, executives and engi- 
neers, who know that our jobs and 
our future depend upon Americans 
continuing to buy our product in a 
free American market ..., upon 
American women, knowing alumi- 
num bargains when they see them, 


copy of ‘Aluminum — Its Story)’ 1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





